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RUSSIAN THEOLOGY 
B 
THE VERY ay W. R. INGE 


K.C.V.O., F.B.A., D.D. 
Formerly Dean of St. Paul’s 


ARISTOTLE said (his aphorisms are always good) that times of trouble 
occur from great causes but on small occasions. An equally true judge- 
ment, which is almost a commonplace with our historians, is that great 
movements generally follow the meeting of two cultures. There are several 
examples in history. The barbarous Bronze Age religion of the Nomad 
Beduins was very different from the religion of the Jews after they came in 
contact with the Persians. Apart from his birth from a virgin the Zoroas- 
trian Son of Man (so Meyer tells us) had other features and prerogatives 
foreign to Messianism—pre-existence, a touch of something godlike, a 
last judgement, an ascension into heaven. If Meyer is right we owe more to 
Zoroaster than to Moses. Mohammed II drove scores of Greek scholars 
into Western Europe during the Renaissance. The revolt of Asia has 
brought the Wisdom of the East into the West, and has almost made Aldous 
Huxley a Buddhist. But we need not go as far East as the Ganges. The 
Soviet Republic has expelled the best parts of the Russian intelligentsia, 
and the distinctive theology of the Orthodox Eastern Church is now for the 
first time familiar to Catholic and Protestant scholars. (Berdyaeff thinks 
that we are at the beginning of a new “‘ Middle Age.” I should have called 
it the Meddle and Muddle Age, but no doubt he means something by it.) 
The two are not quite independent, for in the Eastern Church Plato has 
meant more than Aristotle, Origen than Augustine. Urwick and 
Radhakrishnan have given us an object of worship with Bactrian features, 
a hybrid Indian-Greek squatting in contemplation. Some Indians want to 
annex Pythagoras of Samos; is he not probably just Pitfa-guru, father 
teacher ? 

Stalin has banished two brilliant religious philosophers—Nicolai Ber- 
dyaeff and Semyon Frank. The former has won a world-wide reputation; 
Frank, who in my opinion is his superior, is not well known in the West. 
In reading again their books for the purpose of this article my admiration 
for Frank was unabated; I was less in sympathy with Berdyaeff than when 
I read him the first time. With Heidegger, Scheler, and that strange figure 
Kierkegaard, who sometimes comes near to saying with Tertullian credibile 
est quia impossibile, he is one of the prophets of the newly named Personalists 
and Existentialists. Personalism means an unlimited estimation of the value 
of the human person. “ Personality is more real than Being,” a judgement 
to which it is not easy to give any meaning. He is a fanatical champion of 
liberty, and he sees signs that the “road to serfdom” lies menacingly 
open before us. The human person, individual and irreplaceable, must be 
free from all the slaveries—from slavery to the state, the party, and to his 
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lower self. Freedom is essentially activity, or what he calls creativity. 
Bitterly disappointed at the victory of tyranny in Russia, he is too pessimistic 
about Western society. Like Matthew Arnold he despises the barbarians, 
the Philistines and the populace, and he hates the Philistines, whom as an 
ex-Marxian he still calls bourgeois, worst of all. He gives us a list of the 
writers who have influenced him most, and we cannot help thinking that 
a pot pourri of Kant, Schopenhauer, Marx, Nietzsche and Kierkegaard 
might be rather indigestible to an orthodox Christian, for such Berdyaeff 
is. ‘‘ Personality is essentially creative,” and what does it create? Values ; 
not only the instrumental values which are means, not ends, and which 
come and go, but the ultimate values, Goodness or Love, Truth, and Beauty; 
in which, to the religious mind, God has revealed three aspects of his own 
nature. But these values belong to the eternal, spiritual world; they can 
be apprehended and lost, but never created by us. I do not mean that we 
always know what is right or true or beautiful. But if I am asked, “‘ why 
should I do what is right, believe what is true, admire what is beautiful,” 
there is no answer except, “‘ Because I must.” These ultimate values are 
given us, so to speak, a priori; they stand in their own right; they are not 
means to anything beyond themselves, or even to each other; they are 
revealed to us, and not in any sense created by us. Berdyaeff does not always 
make it clear that these values are gifts of the Holy Spirit, not acquisitions 
of our personality. But here we come to a problem which we cannot answer, 
and nobody ever will. 

There are three of these insoluble problems, in face of which if, like 
Thomas Huxley, we have not had the advantage of a classical education, 
we must humbly say “‘ agnosco.” These are the relation of Time to reality, 
Personality human and divine, and the problem of Evil. The second of 
these is the central problem of the Personalists. We must not say that God 
is a Person, but our relations with the indwelling Spirit of God are personal. 
In prayer it is always “I” and “ Thou,” never I and He, still less I and It. 
Human personality is not static; there is an old man in us to die and a new 
man to be born. Soul is transformed and becomes Spirit. The self expands; 
what ‘is alien to us becomes less and less. The centre remains; the circum- 
ference has no fixed limit. “I live, yet not I, for Christ liveth in me,” 
and we cannot say where we end and the Holy Spirit begins. Do we work 
out our own salvation, or does God work in us? Do we agree with Count 
Keyserling that mysticism, whether it wills it or no, ends in an impersonal 
immortality? Do we pray, like Crashaw’s St Teresa, “leave nothing of 
myself in me,” and with the author of the Theologia Germanica that “1” and 
*‘ mine ” are words to be expunged from our vocabulary, or with those who 
say that nirvana is death, not life, and that the journey through the unreal is 
an unreal iourney which leads nowhere? Berdyaeff speaks dogmatically, but 
our quest ends in a mystery. We are now the sons of God, but we know 
not what we shall be. ‘‘ We shall see him as he is,’ but what does that 
mean to us? Even Freedom may refute itself, if it becomes the slogan of 
fanaticism. As for the other popular catchword, Existentialism, since their 
group includes atheists like Sartre and Catholics like Marcel, we may be 
excused for not knowing what they do and do not believe. If “‘ Existence” 
means only the Ousia of Plotinus and the Being of the Schoolmen, they might 
have been content with words which have an accepted meaning. 
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Berdyaeff, as a refugee in France, had a good opportunity of comparing 
Eastern Christianity with Western, the Orthodox Church, as continental 
writers call it, with the Catholic. The East has been less influenced by 
Aristotle and by Augustine. It has never accepted the depravity of our 
human nature, which was made, as they love to say, in the image of God. 
The word deification, theosis, may seem presumptuous until we remernber 
that ¢heos without the article, as in the first verse of the Fourth Gospel, 
should not be translated by “‘ God,” but perhaps by “ divine.”” The Holy 
Spirit, the Easterns say, and I think rightly, has never in the West held the 
central position which St Paul and St John, and the Christian Platonists, 
give it; and this may affect our thoughts about Personality. The Easterns 
also say that in spite of their condemnation of ‘“‘ ontologism” the fol- 
lowers of St Thomas Aquinas claim that Reason (ratio, not intellectus) can 
assure us of the existence of God. This, they think, is a dangerous concession 
to rationalism. Catholicism, they think, has never been quite unsuspicious 
in its attitude to the mystics. 

There is much in Berdyaeff which those who think as I do can read with 
gratitude. But his books contain paragraphs on the Virgin Mary and on the 
Second Coming of Christ which are not acceptable to a Liberal. There is 
a bitterness in his denunciation of modern civilization which leaves the 
alleged pessimism of critics like myself far behind. 

We may now turn to Frank, and to his book God With Us in which his 
philosophy of religion is perhaps most clearly expounded, Semyon Frank 
was born at Moscow in 1877, and for a time co-operated with the Marxists. 
But before the revolution he and his friends Berdyaeff, Bulgakoff and 
Struve became Christians. In 1921 he was appointed professor of philo- 
sophy at Moscow, from which he was soon expelled. He settled in Germany 
till in 1936 Hitler banished him; he then lived in France till his death, 
In his preface to the English translation of his book he “ believes that the 
Anglo-Saxon world will remain for many years the main bulwark of 
freedom of thought, that essential condition of religious and spiritual 
life.” 

The merit of faith, he says, does not lie in the effort of will to maintain 
what is rationally doubtful. We cannot persuade ourselves of what in 
reality we still doubt. In ordinary affairs we act on a calculus of prob- 
ability; in religion most believers trust in blind obedience to authority. 
But if we think clearly we obey authority, if we do obey it, as a channel of 
the true, the sacred, the valuable. Faith must be direct insight springing 
from immediate certainty. It is based on revelation, but revelation is the 
encounter of the human heart with God; we follow it because we know that 
it is his voice. ‘“ We know that we dwell in him and he in us because he 
has given us of his Spirit.” God as Holy Spirit is immanently present in 
the human soul. This is quite unlike the view that faith is a heroic “‘ sac- 
rifice of the intellect.” Pascal’s famous “ bet” is “a strange and blas- 
phemous delusion.” Pascal, however, really means that we start at a 
venture, and find out by experience that it is the true path. I think there is 
more truth in this than Frank admits; it is the idea of faith admirably 
presented by Clement of Alexandria. But Frank is claiming, surely rightly, 
that there is “‘ supersensuous experience,” in which we are in contact with 
absolute Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. The perfectly real, says Plato, is 

5° 
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perfectly knowable, not perfectly known, but divine and real as far as we 
know it. Religious experience is objectively real, and not merely a mental 
state. ‘I heard as the heart heareth,” says Augustine, “ and I would sooner 
doubt that I live than believe that Truth is not.” Religious experience is 
of a mystery, of which nevertheless we discern certain aspects; it is tran- 
scendent and yet immanent, unknown and yet certain. Is the wi// active 
there? Yes, but it is a decision to attend, to see, to observe. It is a free 
act, because we must freely open ourselves to receive it. Grace and freedom, 
says Origen, are the two wings on which man ascends to God, and they 
mutually complement each other. 

Knowledge of God has a symbolic character: it cannot be expressed in 
concepts. “Religious knowledge is an imaginative indication of the 
unutterable.” There I think a little caution is necessary. Some of the honorific 
dogmas of the early Church, such as the bodily ascension of Christ into 
heaven, have but little symbolic value for us; they are embarrassing. For 
the traditionalist they are not symbolic, but facts in the physical order. 
Heaven, said Whichcote, is first a temper, then a place. If we believe that 
it is not a place, we ought to have the courage to say so. We must not 
suppose, though many have said so, that the controversy between Faith 
and Science need trouble us no longer. There is a good deal of not quite 
honest language on symbolic values. 

“ Salvation and perdition are not a reward or a punishment for true or 
false ideas about God.” “ God judges not our thoughts but our hearts.” 
This has been too often forgotten; to use compulsion in matters of faith 
is “a terrible antichristian sin.”” Frank says rightly that there is not much 
difference about fundamental truths. ‘“ Mystical literature of all times, 


nations, and creeds proves incontestably that there is an extraordinary 
likeness in the judgements about fundamental truths.” ‘‘ Mystics and 
religious sages form an invisible brotherhood of the initiated.” “‘ The 
kingdom of God is the same for all, as God is one God for everyone.” 
This all-important truth is emphasized more by these Russians than by the 
Catholics of the West, whose exclusiveness has led them into many crimes 
against humanity. In this age we need freedom, not blind obedience. 


The truth of Christianity as the religion of salvation and not of judgement— 
salvation for all who need and eagerly seek it—has had least hold on Christian 
thought. In the course of history it has been pushed into the background, for- 
gotten or distorted more easily than other Christian verities. 


The doctrine of the Fall has often been misused to degrade humanity. 
This is especially true of Lutheran and Calvinist Protestantism. On the 
other hand the confident humanism of the Renaissance led to a presumptuous 
self-satisfaction. ‘In the Orthodox doctrine of deification this Church 
has expressed the fundamental sense of the idea of God-manhood.” This is 
true if we remember, as I have said already, that Theos without the article 
is not an equivalent of what we mean by God. But it leaves us without 
any clear definition of personality, and the mystery remains unsolved. 

Christianity is the religion of love. The older philosophies, such as 
Stoicism, promised invulnerability, which can only be won if benevolence 
is substituted for love. Erotic love may be transfigured into heavenly 
love, as Plato knew and Christianity until modern times forgot. Perhaps 
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“ kindliness ” is the best equivalent of the agape of 1 Cor. xiii. “ All dis- 
tinctions of class, nationality, race, and culture are transcended by the power 
of love, which affirms the unity of all mankind in God.” St Paul under- 
stood this; it has been sadly neglected by the Churches. Love is the power 
which opens the soul and forbids it to regard itself as a “‘ windowless 
monad ”’; it is personal, and therefore different from abstract universalism. 

Denials of the reality of evil were very popular in the last century; they 
are radically unchristian. ‘‘ Why God created such a world as this is another 
question, and one which remains for ever insoluble.” St Augustine stated 
the dilemma unanswerably, and Samuel Johnson said sensibly, ‘“‘ There 
must be an answer, but we do not know it.” 

Why should we be anxious to relieve suffering, when we are bidden to 
take no thought for the morrow? We believe in detachment, and in a 
reasonable ascetism, but since a very great part of human misery is the result 
of sin, we are right to mitigate its destructive power as far as possible. 
Monastic withdrawal from “ the world ” is no longer the remedy. Although 
Christianity is the religion of personal salvation, not of social amelioration, 
the latter is a necessary part of a discipline which abhors isolation. We are 
not bidden to love our neighbours better than ourselves, and we know that 
we are not immune to earthly troubles. ‘“‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
for everyone must bear his own burden.” 

In a chapter on “‘ The Way of the Cross,” Frank emphasizes the duty of 
voluntary self-sacrifice. I like his indignant rejection of the Lutheran 
doctrine of redemption, which represents God as an arbitrary and cruel 
tyrant. ‘‘ The moral meaning of sacrifice is that God’s pleasure is in the 
act of giving.” In the words of Angelus Silesius, Christ might have been 
born a thousand times in Bethlehem—thou art lost if he is not born in thy 


soul. “The way of the Cross is the most perfect expression of the para- 
doxical truth of Christianity.” 


In the troubled and unhappy times in which we are living, when the world is 
once more up in arms against Christianity, the only earthly institution upon 
which we may rest our hopes of saving the Christian civilization is the Roman 
Catholic Church, with its firm and efficient discipline and authority. 


But Frank would be the last to approve the use of such weapons. He 
agrees with Berdyaeff that the blood of martyrs may once more be the 
seed of the Church, and with Dante that the conversion of Constantine was 
by no means a victory for “ the Galilean,” nor is it very likely that Julian 
ever said that it was. The Church, Berdyaeff says, may even be driven 
back to the Catacombs. Frank sees some hope of a Christian Renaissance, 
and adds the profoundly true observation that while what we need is an 
awakening of the prophetic consciousness, the prophetic office is chiefly . 
exercised by the Laity. In this country certainly, and I think all over 
Christendom, nearly all the living and progressive work in theology is 
done by laymen. The clergy are too much bound by the duty of pre- 
serving the tradition. We must, however, remember that the state of 
Russia and Germany is not typical. Indifference rather than hostility 
describes the attitude of the majority with us. And also that the prudent 
silence of the clergy is not a good sign. In the present century the salient 
feature is not the decay of belief but the growth of puerile superstition. 
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I have written this article mainly in the hope of calling the attention of the 
reading public to a writer who seems to me to be of great importance. 
But besides that, I believe that we have more in common with the Eastern 
Church than with Western Catholicism. I have said before now that the 
Platonic tradition has been very strong in England. Plato, Origen, Plotinus 
have had many disciples here, not only at Cambridge in the seventeenth 
century. These Russians have surprised me by their great ability and their 
earnest faith; I believe our theologians would profit by reading them, 
especially if they help to revive our interest in “‘ our old loving nurse the 
Platonic philosophy.” It was therefore with great surprise that I read 
Professor Willey’s Cambridge Lectures on Christianity Past and Present, in 
which the lecturer fears that his hearers might receive with “ indignation ” 
his moderate praise of the Cambridge Platonists. He seems to advocate 
“forcing oneself to believe,” and hopes that “ by converting the stuff 
of unbelief into fuel for faith ” the new theology can place religion beyond 
the reach of doubt. “‘ Faith consists in the tension between intellect and 
will.” If I believed that Christianity means this treason against the Spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit of counsel and might, the Spirit 
of knowledge and quick understanding in the fear of the Lord, I should 
say with Voltaire “ Ecrasez /’Inféme,” or with John Stuart Mill that if God 
damns honest thinking, “to hell I will go.” But I cannot think that this 
is the new orthodoxy at Cambridge. We owe so much to Willey’s Back- 
grounds that his defection would be a blow. The university of Milton and 
Newton will not end by “ crucifying the intellect.” 

W. R. INGE 


BRIGHTWELL MANOR 
WALLINGFORD 
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VEDANTA AND THE WEST 
By 
SIR JOHN STEWART-WALLACE 


C.B. 


Nor without meaning does the Church at a solemn moment in its ritual 
turn to the East. From the East came to it the Light that lighteth the world 
—the Word, the Logos, the Dharma, the Tao, the Eternal Nature of things, 
the Primordial Creative Energy, call by what name we may the Divine 
Absolute made manifest to man. 

To the Church that Light came 2,000 years ago. Now, once again, the 
West, disillusioned in its worship of materialism and sceptical as to much of 
the Church’s interpretation of that Light, is in its hunger turning to the 
East in the hope that there perhaps it may find a new measure of that en- 
lightment, illumination, insight into and experience of God, unencumbered 
by dogmatic theology, for which the human soul, East and West, seeks as 
inescapably as pants the hart in desert places for the water brooks. 

The search is not easy. Eastern thought is apt to appear to the 
Westerner to be so lost in profitless disquisition on an impalpable and 
comfortless Absolute, that he gives up the quest as meaningless in a world 
where, he supposes (wrongly), Science teaches that a// is relative. Yet, if 
there is enlightenment in Vedanta, it must be made simple as the parables 
of Jesus. Great truth is ultimately self-evident. The test of a great book 
on a complex subject is that, when we put it down, we say “ That is self- 
evident,” so obvious has the master mind made the thesis. That great book 
on Vedanta has not yet been written for the West, though Max Miller, 
Vivekananda and Sir S. Radakrishnan have brilliantly blazed the path. 
We have enough, however, from a growing access to it through modern 
translations and expositions in English to get some insight into its teaching. 

Yet many still ask what Vedanta is. The question is not altogether simple 
to answer, covering as Vedanta does 4,000 years or more of prehistoric 
divine revelation and its interpretation and re-interpretation through the 
ages to the present day, when we have Indian national figures, eminent as 
Mr Rajagopalachari, giving it a modern setting and explaining its appeal 
to the Western mind. 

Vedanta is the name given to the religious philosophy or the philosophical 
religion of the Hindus, purged of unworthy accretions. This inter-relation 
of religion and philosophy is so marked a characteristic of Vedanta that 
Western Catholic theologians would possibly (in all courtesy to its philo- 
sophy) deny it to be a religion at all. In the Hindu mind there is not the 
same distinction between philosophy, the product of human reason, and 
religion, the result of divine revelation, as in Western Catholicism. This 
is owing to the absence in the East of the Catholic conception of theological 
dogma, i.e. truth imparted to man by God in a unique incarnation and its 
continuance in the Catholic Church, alone empowered to interpret that 
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truth to man. Dogma, dicta not subject to challenge by human reason, is as 
unknown to Hindu religious thought as it is to secular philosophy or science 
in the West. Toleration is consequently of the very essence of Hinduism, 
as intolerance may ex hypothesi be expected to be of sincere Catholicism, 
since it sees any opinion not permitted by the Church as violating direct 
divine revelation, and therefore as a heresy in all charity to the sinner to be 
stamped out. Notions of heresy simply do not obtain in Hinduism. Even 
atheism is met with sympathy and understanding. It appreciates that, 
though there is the highest wisdom in faith, there is also the duty to doubt, 
for doubt, enquiry, discovery is the path to realization in religion as in 
philosophy and science. As a consequence the range of tolerated belief 
is enormous. Neither Buddha in ancient, nor Gandhi in modern times was 
anathema, though the one founded a new religion and history may yet 
show the other to have been the most potent prophet of the twentieth cen- 
tury of a universal faith to come, based on a pure theism and the might of 
truth, purifying and, perhaps after integrating thesis and anti-thesis, unit- 
ing 7 the realization of the oNnE the present separate religions of our warring 
world. 

So far removed is religion from dogma in Vedanta that it can scarcely 
be said to be a matter of belief at all. Religion to Vedanta is the ascent of 
the self from the illusions of the world to the experience of mystical union 
with God, Samadhi, the ultimate goal of all the theistic religions of the world. 
In its derivation Vedanta is from “‘ veda” (the Latin video), a seeing into, 
insight or knowledge, and “anta,” an end or conclusion. Vedanta is 
therefore what has finally been evolved from the four Vedas, as summed up 
in the much later Upanishads composed in the great mid-millennium B.c. 
of Zarathrustra, Lao Tze, Confucius, the Hebrew Prophets, Mahavira, 
Buddha and Periclean Athens: that mighty time when philosophy had 
clarified earlier thought and taught men to look to ultimates and to reason, 
rather than to the emotional reactions of primitive man in his first grap- 
plings with the meaning of life and its mystery. These Vedas, hymns 
addressed to the Gods of the sky, the sun, fire and water, are the oldest 
scriptures in the world, and unbelievably modern in philosophical approach 
and in depth of spiritual aspiration. The earliest is commonly ascribed 
to the white Indo-Europeans or Aryans before their final settlement in 
India. Of pre-historic origin, the Vedas were taken to be of divine inspira- 
tion and as having existed for all time. Orally preserved they were handed 
down from generation to generation by prodigious feats of memory— 
a memory trained to repeat their 432,000 syllables (as given by Max Miiller) 
not only forwards but backwards. From this oral custodianship came the 
priestly caste of the Brahmins—those whose lives were devoted to the study 
of the revelations of Brahman, God, to man; and this sacred knowledge 
made them the unchallengeably predominant caste of India. 

In Hinduism caste is a vital element very much deeper than our super- 
ficial idea of class. It is embedded in the very fundamentals of Indian 
thought, Karma and Reincarnation, conceptions foreign to the Western 
mind, having their origin in a profound difference between the East and 
the West as to the essential nature of man. 

According to the Western scriptures man is conceived in sin and brought 
forth in iniquity. He is essentially of the earth; a thing of evil; desperately 
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wicked and so steeped in original sin as to be incapable of self-salvation. 
To the Eastern mind such a conception is fundamentally untrue. For man’s 
essential nature, Vedanta teaches, is divine. Brahman, God, is everywhere 
and in everything, at once immanent and transcendent. Transcendent, He 
is without attributes, being beyond all anthropomorphic quality, conception 
or description. He is the Godhead, the Eternal Absolute, of whom the 
cosmos is an unfolding, yet ever partial manifestation. He is also immanent. 
He is in all life, in the atom of matter as well as in the soul, the Atman, or 
self of man and, by realizing the divine within, man can in calmness and in 
confidence work out his own salvation. The Brahman in man, Hindu 
thought emphasizes to the full, is indeed hidden, buried and lost in the 
illusions of Maya, the deceits of the world, where the passing phenomenal 
is taken for the Eternal Reality. But, because of the indwelling Brahman, 
Vedanta equally insists that by leading the dedicated life of humility, non- 
attachment, holy meditation and one-pointed concentration of body, mind 
and will on the search, man can find the Great Self within. In the words 
of the Katha Upanishad: 


The Supreme Spirit is lodged within one’s self, unperceived because of the 
perplexities of joy and grief and attachment to the things of the world. The 
Atman is not reached through much learning or the intellect or sacred teaching. 
It comes to him whose soul yearns for realization, who has turned from viewing 
vanity and, having conquered self, has reached the peace which passeth all 


understanding. ; 


The concept of Maya, of this life as»an illusion, is one of the most mis- 
understood elements of Vedanta. It is taken by many Western minds to 
mean that this life is neither real nor earnest; that it is something unsub- 
stantial and altogether without worth. Hence we may turn our backs on it. 
There is no duty to go into the world, to lead the life and to redeem it. 
The summum bonum is to escape from it. Hinduism is therefore described 
as “‘life-denying ” and, as such, condemned by thinkers as venerated and 
impartial as Albert Schweitzer. We have, however, the authority of the 
greatest Indian exponents of Vedanta, Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, Sri 
Aurobindo, Mr Rajagopalachari and Dr S. Radhakrishnan, who deny this 
Western concept of Maya altogether. To them life is real; and Karma- 
Yoga, the knowledge of God through a life of devoted service, is (like the 
justification through works of St. James) one of the avenues to liberation 
and saving union with God. 

The teaching of Sankara in the eighth century enables us, however, to 
reconcile the conflict. Our Western minds are now well attuned by science 
to the idea that matter is not “ real”; that the table is not a solid out there 
in space at all. It is an appearance, an illusion or Maya, happily enabling us, 
with our incapacity to comprehend reality, to treat it as real for the purposes 
of our finite lives. Sankara on the spiritual plane anticipated this teaching 
of twentieth-century science on the physical plane. He distinguished, 
Max Miiller points out, between a “ phenomenal ” and the “ real ” God. 
The real God is far beyond man’s finite capacity to comprehend. Brahman, 
the “I am” beyond all human conception, is manifested, however, in a 
series of minor or phenomenal gods, devas and incarnations within the 
capacity of man to approach and to worship. These partial manifestations 
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of the Supreme are as real to man on the spiritual plane as the table is to 
him on the physical. In the light of this teaching Maya is seen as in no way 
“ life-denying.” On the contrary it is “life-affirming,” for it brings the 
more abundant life of the knowledge and love of God within the grasp of 
our finite minds and the capacity of our weak human wills. It is perhaps 
the greatest mercy from on high to man. 

From this double conception, first of Brahman, the Great Self, as being 
the Atman within the Soul, and then of Man’s realization of the Atman 
through leading the good life, comes that of Karma and Reincarnation. 
Karma means action, deeds, works. It is the term used in religion and 
philosophy for the cosmic law of cause and effect, conceived as inexorable 
and as continued from life to life in a constant process of reincarnation. 
The sages of prehistoric time perceived, or thought they perceived, a 
continuity of spirit from life to life—something akin perhaps to the flash of 
“I have been here before,” not uncommonly experienced by modern 
Westerners. The whole universe in the Hindu view lives, moves and evolves 
in accordance with this immutable and inescapable law. The effect, however, 
is not limited to what is already in the cause. Just as one tree differs from 
another from like seed according to the soil on which it feeds, so the soul 
of man may rise to greater heights or fall to lower depths, according to the 
deeds performed in each incarnation. We reap in inexorable justice what 
we sow. 

Because of this capacity for the determination of future lives by action 
in the present, Karma is an altogether different conception from that of 
Kismet or fate. That at best is a helpless quietism sapping man’s noblest 


impulse to put on the armour of God and fight the good fight. Karma on 
the contrary may lead to the heights of holy effort, and can give comfort in 
death. Shaw understood this well, and makes Father Keegan, the un- 
frocked priest in John Bull’s Other Island (surely one of the greatest poets 
and gentlemen in English dramatic literature), say: 


I heard a black man was dying and that people were afraid to go to him. When 
I went to the place I found an elderly Hindu, who told me one of those tales of 
unmerited misfortune, of cruel ill-luck, of relentless persecution by destiny, 
which sometimes wither the commonplaces of consolation on the lips of a priest. 
But this man did not complain of his misfortunes. They were brought on him, he 
said, by sins committed in a former existence. Then without a word of comfort 
from me, he died with a clear-eyed resignation that my most earnest exhortations 
have rarely produced in a Christian and left me sitting there with the mystery of 
this life suddenly revealed to me. . . . Perhaps he was sent to reveal it to me. 


Here we have the clue to the Hindu acceptance of caste. Our experience 
in this incarnation is the punishment fos former sins, or a reward for the 
onward and upward struggle of the past. Punishment is seen to be reme- 
dial, not vindictive. It would be impiety to rebel against it. 

In the soul’s progress through these incarnations Vedanta conceives of 
three stages: 

(i) That of the unthinking many, obsessed with self, the world, its 
struggles and frustrations, who think of God, if they think of Him 
at all, as something wholly other than themselves; something 
remote, awful and to be feared. For such, a personal God, 
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worshipped by ritual and appeased by propitiation and sacrifice, is 
required to enable them, even very dimly, to conceive of the 
Transcendent God at all. They are at the stage of dualism. 

(ii) The higher stage of the elect who, turning from the world, search 
and seek and pray, and come to realize God as something immanent 
in themselves, as well as utterly transcendent. This is qualified 
dualism. 

(iii) The highest stage of the great Masters who, ascending to the moun- 
tain top, lose all sense of immanence and transcendence when, 
the Ego being lost, they enter into union with the ong. They have 
reached the heights of pure monism. 

This conception of the soul’s progress gives the hope of final triumph and 
of glory ineffable. The whole teaching of the Bhagavad Gita—India’s 
greatest scripture—is that, by reaching to the heights trod by the Saints 
and Seers, man is freed from the wheel of incarnation and, as the streamlet 
in the ocean, he becomes one with Brahman. The ONE in the many: and 
the many in the ONE is the very quintessence, goal and heaven of Vedanta. 

Inasmuch as it is no part of Vedanta teaching that memory is carried over 

from one incarnation to another, Karma and Re-incarnation are to many 
Western minds not only without life-giving faith and inspiration, but may 
even weaken and kill the call to lead the higher life. How am “1” rewarded 
for self-denial and suffering in this life by a happier Karma in a future 
incarnation of which I shall be unconscious? What then does it matter to 
me whether I do good or do evil? There is neither reward nor punish- 
ment for “me.” Mr Rajagopalachari helps us here for, stating the problem 
with fullest frankness, he calls us to an ideal higher than that of self. He 
urges the saving grace that “‘ there is a hunger in the soul that self-seeking 
and momentary pleasures cannot satisfy.” We may determine to eat, 
drink and be merry only to find that, while we may continue to eat and to 
drink, we can no longer be merry. There is the immutable law of satiety 
in all things not of the Spirit. That all is vanity is not only an aphorism of 
Solomon; it is the constantly repeated experience of the earthly life. Virtue, 
we may learn from bitter trial of evil, is its own reward. Mr Rajagopala- 
chari rises to the high note of selfless service when he says: 


Vedanta seeks the welfare of the future world of which we are the present 
builders. It is only the incorrigibly selfish that should ask for memory of 
personality in rebirth as a motive for right living. 


He comes near to the lofty Sufi prayer: 


If I seek Thee to escape the pains of hell, send me to hell. 
If I seek Thee for the joys of Heaven, deny me Heaven, 
But if I seek Thee for Thyself alone, then, O Lord, 
Reveal Thyself to Thy servant, 


This high teaching may seem to many Westerners a hard teaching, to those 
lost in self a deadly teaching. But the flight of the alone to the Alone, 
the great Masters have ever proclaimed is solitary, dark and steep. St 
John of the Cross spoke of the dark night of the soul. Jesus said the way 
was narrow and found by few. But at the end there is the exceeding great 
reward, Vedanta teaches, of losing the memory of this little, jealous, 
grasping, selfish Ego in the supreme consciousness of the Eternal ONE. 
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May it not be that we have a foretaste of this Vedanta heaven here and now 
in the exceeding joy of ssa, Sra in a great and holy cause? 

There is a deep ONENESS between the conception of God in Christianity 
and of Brahman in Vedanta. The first Article of Religion in the English 
Prayer Book, in a blinding flash of inspiration, declares that 


There is but one living and true God, everlasting and without body, parts or 
passions, of infinite power, wisdom and goodness; the Maker and Preserver of 
all things both visible and invisible. 


In essence this agrees with the Vedanta conception of Brahman. And just 
as in Christianity it is held that “‘ in unity of this Godhead there be three 
Persons,” so in Hinduism there is in the unity of Brahman the Trinity 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, manifestations of the Supreme within the 
compass of man to understand. The word “ Persons” in the Christian 
Article becomes the more suggestive if we recall its derivation from the 
personz or masks, worn by Greek players on the stage, to convey to the 
audience the characters of the drama otherwise hidden from them. So in 
Vedanta the phenomenal Gods with attributes convey to man that Brahman 
beyond all attributes. A spurious appearance of polytheism is given to 
Hinduism by the conception of these phenomenal Gods, just as in Chris- 
tianity the Trinity of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost might be held (and 
has in fact in certain heresies been held) to suggest a plurality of Gods in 
Christianity. But as in Christianity the three Persons are in the transcen- 
dent Godhead, the ONE, so in Vedanta all these partial manifestations, 
aspects, forms or powers are in Brahman, the Transcendent, the Ultimate, 
the ONE. 

This profound ONENESS in the conception of God and Brahman may 
give us courage to hold the faith that, in the realization of the ONE, not only 
Christians and Hindus, but all the peoples of the earth may one day, in that 
charity which vaunteth not itself and is not puffed up, join together in 
deepest fellowship of the spirit, each in its own language and in its own 
way, whether of the Temple, the Mosque or the Church. Dare any Chris- 
tian, made aware of what Vedanta is, say that a Vedantin is a heathen, and 
a worshipper of idols, shut out from the immortal hope ? 

A further fundamental of Vedanta is that truth is universal and that all 
religions point to and end in God, differing indeed in speculative philosophy 
and appealing to different levels of religious consciousness, education, 
culture and national characteristics, but in deepest essence they are ONE in 
the spirit, and give to the faithful that entry into the City of God, where 
alone rest for the soul can be found. Goethe was a true Vedantin when he 
said ‘‘ Never ask a man by what gate he entered the City of God.” Enough 
that he is there and finding there that peace deeper than plummet ever 
sounded. 

Even more profound in its effect on the Western mind than this deep 
unity is the absence in Vedanta of that conflict between orthodoxy and 
science which has so deeply disturbed Christianity, and is the source of 
that increasing loss of its authority, admitted and deplored by its leaders. 
Such a conflict may be inevitable so long as orthodoxy insists on an out- 
worn cosmogony and on miracles and creeds demanding belief in events 
for which, in the opinion of an ever-growing number of earnest men and 
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women, there is no such proof as would satisfy impartial enquiry in any 
other field of investigation. In Vedanta there is no conflict of this sort. 
On the contrary we learn with a wonder akin to religious awe that the 
conception of God and the cosmos in Vedanta, though held through close 
On 4,000 years, is in harmony with the findings of twentieth-century science. 
Vedanta indeed agrees with science in its exposition of reality. Both assume 
a monistic universe and that by a process of evolution the universe has been 
gradually unfolded through immeasurable zons of time from the power 
lodged within the primordial substance. And what is that power? Modern 
science calls it energy, a word little more than a symbol for the unknown 
that moves within the electron and the proton of the atom. Vedanta 
answers that this unknown is Brahman who is everywhere, in the atom as 
well as in the stars. In the words of the Taittiriya Upanishad iii. 1, 2: 


Matter is the Brahman. For from matter all existences are born. ... 
Energy is Brahman. 


Here surely is a concord between science and Vedanta to give pause to the 
West in its search for truth spiritual as well as physical. The modern 
mind seeks a religion in harmony with present science, and prepared to 
assimilate all truth as it comes to be revealed by science. Vedanta comes 
near to meeting this demand, without in any way conflicting with Western 
religion as a way of life, or a mode of insight into God. If the Christian 
finds God through creeds, ritual and holy sacraments, and that he does is 
attested by the millions of holy and beautiful lives inspired by them, the 
Vedantin only rejoices with him, as her neighbours rejoiced with the woman 
when she found her piece of silver. Krishna, the incarnation of God in 
the Bhagavad Gita, declares: “‘ There be those who, constrained by that 
which mouldeth them, serve with many and various rites. Unto all such, 
worship what shrine they may in humble faith, I give my benediction.” The 
hearts of the orthodox devout need neither be troubled nor afraid that the 
wider faith will seek to break down the walls of their Church. If they find 
in their faith the jewel of great price, the holders of the wider faith will not 
wish by one jot or tittle to weaken or destroy it. They will only seek to deepen 
and strengthen it. Nor need the holder of the wider faith be disturbed if the 
orthodox, in accordance with the traditions of their day, cling to beliefs 
contrary to new knowledge, if such beliefs sustain and ennoble them. The 
life is more than the garment, and deep religious change does not always 
come in a night. Many orthodoxies of half a century ago have slipped 
into the limbo of things never mentioned in its pulpits; others are going; 
new and holy thought is at work within the ranks of orthodoxy itself. 
We may indeed take heart and, in the conflict between orthodoxy and modern 
thought, find evidence that a profound religious reformation is on the way. 
Men are crying out for a new vision and a profounder understanding of 
God. Many pray that that new vision may be given by that mighty at-one- 
ment between science, philosophy and religion for which the greatest 
thinkers of our time are calling. Among these great thinkers Indian minds 
are pre-eminent. Vedanta has a great contribution to make. It is already 
perhaps the most noteworthy synthesis of thought to be found in the 
world. 

Modern thought and orthodoxy most happily agree that the test of reli- 
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gion is the kind of life to which it leads. And here there is a harmony 
between Christianity and Vedanta that may ultimately be the most vital 
factor in producing a deeper insight between them. The Sermon on the 
Mount and the Bhagavad Gita are more than facets of the same truth; 
they are an identical gospel. And that even in surprising detail. ‘“ Blessed 
are they that mourn ” is perhaps the beatitude the most surprising. Yet the 
Gita has it too. For among those who shall know God, Krishna proclaims 
are “they who weep.” And if the very height of the Sermon on the Mount 
is the call to love our enemies, the Gita makes the same sublime demand. 
It teaches that, full of compassion for every living creature, free from hatred, 
anger and passion, we must live benign and, rewarding good for evil, love 
equally friend or foe. To the deep-seeing eye of the true Vedantin no enemy 
is possible, for he and his enemy are one, the illusion of Maya only separating 
them. The Sermon on the Mount and the Gita are the same, because they 
are both proclaiming a universal and immortal truth, not based on signs 
and wonders nor on the authority of scripture, yet carrying conviction 
overwhelming and converting to the soul. Jesus indeed brushed aside 
the eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth of the scriptures, for, like Krishna 
in the Gita, he was speaking from the inly-written, eternal reason, the logos, 
that is from Everlasting to Everlasting. 

When men first sought God, as they did in the East as inescapably as 
they did in the West, they were separated by impassable continents and 
oceans. Without means of communication they were ignorant of the very 
existence of one another. How shattering to life-giving faith in the God of 
ail mankind, and what an argument for atheism if, when by aeroplane and 
modern learning they came to know one another, it had been found that 
the conception of God differed irreconcilably from race to race and East 
from West. How faith-building that, between all the great Faiths of the 
World, a soul-sustaining unity in deepest essence exists. How consoling 
that Peace and Goodwill to man is the ultimate message of them all. How 
comforting that it is not positively denied by any, that that message comes 
from the ONE, the Creator and Preserver of all mankind. For let us be 
careful before we label any of the world Faiths as God-denying. It is fatally 
easy to misunderstand a humility so deep that it is unwilling to raise its 
eyes to Heaven, and to describe the Inscrutable as if He were a neighbour 
in the next street. So great the risk of sacrilege in an argument so high, 
that Confucius and Buddha, we know, shrank from it, and declared dis- 
cussion on what is so far beyond man’s pigmy grasp to be among those 
things which are not convenient. They never denied God. 

East and West are both but great countcrparts in the revelation of God 
to man. It may be a future ‘age will regard the redeeming and crowning 
glory of our distraught century to have been its discovery that the great 
Eastern and Western counterparts in unity proclaim that to serve God is 
man’s highest joy, to glorify Him his chief end and to attain to Him is to 
have conquered sin, self, suffering, old age and death in the life in the ONE 
that shall endless be. 


JOHN STEWART-WALLACE 


WESTMINSTER 
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I 

Our of the conquered and suffering Germany of the First World War 
came a new technique of New Testament research, the formgeschichtliche 
Methode, or, as it came to be known in English-speaking lands, Form 
Criticism. This new technique was destined to exercise a profound influence 
on New Testament study, both within and outside Germany, and it is 
significant that one of its earliest and most distinguished exponents was 
Rudolf Bultmann.!| From the Germany of the Second World War and its 
terrible aftermath there has also emerged a new movement in New Testa- 
ment study, and of this Rudolf Bultmann is the great protagonist. 

This new movement is almost as difficult to designate in English 
as was that which had clumsily to be described as “ Form Criticism.” 
The sub-title of the essay in which Bultmann sets forth his thesis reads: 
Das Problem der Entmythologisierung der neutestamentlichen Verksndigung,* 
which may be literally translated: The Problem of the De-mythologizing of the 
New Testament Preaching. The keyword here is Entmythologisierung, of 
which the rather barbarous expression “‘ de-mythologizing ” seems to be 
the most exact equivalent in English. Bultmann’s undertaking has already 
stirred great interest in Germany and provoked much controversy, in which 
it has found supporters as well as opponents. The movement so far is 
little known in this country; but it would seem likely that its influence 
will soon be felt, for already Professor Emil Brunner has devoted a talk to 
it in the B.B.C. Third Programme, which was generally adverse in tone 
but appreciative of its significance*: moreover, as will be shown below, 
the subject has its own intrinsic interest, and it is an interest calculated to 
become very urgent once its significance is perceived. 

The essay already referred to, in which Professor Bultmann advances his 
pregnant thesis, has the title: Nemes Testament und Mythologie. ‘‘ Mytho- 
logie” is a provoking, as well as a question-begging, term when used in 
connection with the New Testament ;4 but it is soon evident that Pro- 


1 Bultmann’s fundamental work, Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition, was published at 
Gottingen in 1921. Cf. V. Taylor, The Formation of the Gospel Tradition (London, 1944), pp. 13-15. 

2 This essay has been printed, together with essays for and against Bultmann’s position, in a 
work entitled Kerygma und Mythos (Hamburg, 1948), ed. by H. W. Bartsch. 

3 Printed in The Listener, Vol. XLVII, No. 1216 (July 19, 1952). It must be said that Brunner’s 
account is a very unfair one, since he describes Bultmann’s attempt at Entmythologisierung without 
mentioning the solution to which it leads, namely, the existential interpretation of the Kerygma. 

4 It is instructive to note the great variety of forms in which aah is found: see e.g. E. A. 
Gardner’s art. in Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 1X; L. Spence, An Introduction 
to Mythology (London, 1921); E. O. James, Comparative Religion (London, 1938), pp. 97 8q.; 
M. Eliade, Traité d’ Histoire des Religions (Paris, 1949), pp. 350-72. 
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fessor Bultmann has his own special definition of it. For him myth (Mythos) 
is the mode of concept and expression by which intimations of supernatural 
significance are rendered intelligible in the concrete terms derived from 
natural experience. Accordingly, he sees the revelation concerning God 
and Man in the New Testament as set forth in what he calls a “‘ mythical 
world-picture ” (mythische Weltbild), which is composed of ideas derived 
from the religious and philosophical systems then current in the world of 
Greco-Roman culture, permeated as that world was by Oriental and Judaic 
influences. Bultmann distinguishes in the New Testament mythos two 
distinct cycles of mythical imagery: Jewish apocalyptic and a Gnostic 
redemption-myth. He frankly exposes the conception of the world (Welt- 
bild) which provides the setting and the logic of the New Testament doc- 
trine of salvation through Christ.! It is a strange picture—a picture indeed 
which has been hidden for some sixteen centuries behind erroneous trans- 
lations and ignorance of the mental atmosphere of the first-century world.? 
It discloses a fundamental belief that the present age of the world was 
dominated by demonic powers, associated with the astral phenomena, and 
that in particular these powers held mankind enslaved.? To break the hold 
of these demonic beings God had planned, before the xons, to send a 
mysterious pre-existent being, variously described as His Son, the Lord 
(Kyrios), Christ, to be incarnated as a human being and to be crucified, 
unwittingly, by these astral powers: how this transaction broke the 
demonic hold on mankind is not explained, it being described as a mani- 
festation of God “in a mystery.” 4 The pre-existent Saviour is identified 
with the historical Jesus of Nazareth, which fact implies that in some way 
the Crucifixion, which was the blind act of the demonic powers, is also 
identified with the death of the historical Jesus outside the walls of Jeru- 
salem at the decree of the Roman procurator, Pontius Pilate. The salva- 
tion thus won for mankind is variously described as salvation from sin, 
from the consequences of sin, from the wrath of God, and from death, 
which is sometimes conceived of in a hypostatized form. And this salva- 
tion becomes effectual to the individual person through his faith, its actual 
mediation being apparently made through a ritual identification of the 
devotee with the Saviour, in both his death and resurrection, by means of 
the sacrament of baptism.® 

Professor Bultmann frankly recognizes that this conception of human 
destiny and of God’s plan of salvation is so thoroughly moulded to patterns 
of mythical thought which were current in Greco-Roman society during 
the first’century of the Christian movement that it is hopeless to expect 
that the Gospel, thus presented in these terms, will be accepted as relevant 
to life’s experience in the twentieth-century world. Moreover, Dr Bult- 


1 In Kerygma und Mythos, pp. 16--21. A more extended and better documented account is 
given by Bultmann in his Das Urchristentum im Rahmen der antiken Religionen (Ziich, 1949). 

* An instructive account of the tradition and transfortr ition of belief in the pagan We/sbild is 
given by J. Seznec in his book, La Survivance des Dieux ar iques (London, 1940). 

8 Kerygma und Mythos, p. 16; Das Urchristentum., pp. 163-73, 210-3. Cf. F, Cumont, Les Reli- 
gions orientales dans le Paganisme romain (Patis, 1929), pp. 151-79; A. J. Festugiére, La Révélation 
@ Hermés Trismégiste (Paris, 1950), I, pp. 88-106; nec, op. cit., 


PP. 35-42. 
* 1 Cor. ii. 6-3. Bultmann, Das Urchristentum, pp. 219-20. Cf W. L. Knox, S¢ Paul and the 
Church of the Gentiles (Cambridge, 1939), pp. 109-10, 220-1. 
5 Bultmann, Das Urchristentum, p. 220. 
* In Kerygma und Mythos, p. 16. 
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mann, it is important to note, is quite uncompromising in his rejection of the 
original Christian mythos as obsolete. He will accept no suggestion that it is 
possible to cut out the obviously offending parts of the primitive belief, 
such as baptism for the dead and belief in the physical ill which resulted 
from an impious reception of the sacred elements in the Eucharist, and to 
retain those parts which seem more reconcilable with our modern notions, 
To him the mythische Weltbild of the New Testament must be accepted or 
rejected as a whole, because it is an integral concept and not composed of 
elements which can be distinguished severally as divinely inspired or 
derived from primitive levels of contemporary thought. In this connec- 
tion, moreover, Dr Bultmann vigorously rejects the solution offered by 
liberalist scholarship of the nineteenth century whereby those portions of 
the mythos were eliminated which did not conform to the pre-conceived 
idea of Jesus as the Great Teacher—he maintains that the New Testament 
speaks of an Ereignis (event), which God had brought about for mankind’s 
salvation, that Jesus therein is not set forth as the Great Teacher but as one 
whose very being is “the decisive saving-event”’ (das entscheidende Heils- 
ereignis).” 

Having thus made it clear that the New Testament my/hos is quite irre- 
levant to the experience and ideas of modern man and that it cannot legiti- 
mately be broken up and a selection made of its more intelligible elements, 
Professor Bultmann then moves on to his own solution, The mythos is 
to be “ de-mythologized ” (entmythologisiert), and this is to be done by 
interpreting it “ existentially.” * 

Dr Bultmann admits that the task of providing an adequate existential 
interpretation can only be accomplished by the efforts of many theologians, 
but he essays an outline of what is needed, noting that St Paul had in effect 
so “ entmythologisiert ” the idea of the Spirit when he wrote to the Gala- 
tians: “If we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk” (v. 25). 
Entering upon this attempt at an existential interpretation, the first matter 
for investigation is the “‘ christlicher Seinsverstandnis,” which we may perhaps 
be allowed to translate into “‘ the Christian view of the human situation.” 
Here Bultmann is very conscious of the bearing of the work of the German 
existentialist philosophers, Karl Jaspers and Martin Heidegger; but he 
holds that philosophy takes too optimistic a view of the situation of man, 
in contrast to the New Testament estimate of that situation as being hopeless 

‘without the saving intervention of God. Thus, with particular reference 
to Heidegger’s interpretation of man’s reaction to the prospect of death, 
Bultmann sees in the New Testament concept of the “ Flesh” the funda- 
mental defect of human nature, which he re-interprets as man’s assumption 
that he has the right and power of self-deterniination. This assumption 
blinds man to the truth of his real state, in that through his self-centredness 
he fails to perceive that his existence is “ given”; hence come all those 
symptoms of the radical disease of human nature, the Angst, pessimism, 
assertions of “ the right to life,” the cult of luck. Emancipation from this 
diseased condition can only come when the existential truth of the New 


1 In Kerygma und Mythos, p. 22. 


2 op. cit., pp. 25-6. 
3 “ der Mythos will nicht kosmologisch, sondern anthropologisch—besser: existential inter- 


pretiert werden,” op. cit., p. 23. 
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Testament doctrine of sin is realized and man sees that it is God alone who 
can save him from his self-centredness. It is the fact of the accomplishment 
of that divine act of salvation and that it found expression in the career of 
the historical Jesus which the Gospel proclaims.! 

At this point Dr Bultmann finds himself faced with a basic difficulty. 
He recognizes that the New Testament record of the career of Jesus is 
compounded of both historical and mythical elements. He is disposed to 
regard such ideas as the pre-existence and virgin-birth as expressive, not of 
historical fact, but of the significance of Jesus for the faithful.? But the 
great saving-event of the Crucifixion is rooted in history, and here sure 
ground seems to be reached; yet it is not so, for Bultmann is obliged to 
admit that such an evaluation of the historical event of the Crucifixion of 
Jesus of Nazareth depends upon the prior acceptance of Jesus as the Christ, 
with all the theological significance which so early gathered round that 
title. Consequently, he is led on to recognize that to the first believers 
conviction came not through the fact of the Crucifixion but through the 
experiences of the Resurrection. But the Resurrection, he holds, is not a 
historical event; it is a mythisches Ereignis: hence, the Resurrection cannot 
be regarded as constituting historical confirmation of the significance of the 
Cross, because “‘ the Resurrection itself is an object of faith.” * 

Professor Bultmann, by the honesty of his scholarship and by the vigour 
of his own logic, thus reaches an impasse. He sets it forth in a series of 
closely related conclusions: 


Belief in the Resurrection is no other than belief in the Cross as a Salvation- 
event (Hei/sereignis), on the Cross as the Cross of Christ. In turn one cannot 


first believe in Christ and after that in his Cross; but to believe in Christ, that 
means to believe in the Cross as the Cross of Christ. Not because it is the Cross 
of Christ is it the Hes/sereignis, but because it is the He//sereignis, it is the Cross of 
Christ. Otherwise it is the tragic end of a noble man. 


The inevitable question follows: ‘‘ How are we to come to believe in 
the Cross as an event effecting salvation?” Bultmann both formulates the 


question and gives the answer: 


Here it seems to me that there is only ome answer: because it is preached 
(verkiindigt) as such, because it is preached together with the Resurrection. Christ, 
the Crucified and the Risen, meets us in the word of the preaching, nowhere else. Just 
faith in this word is in truth the Easter faith$ 


Such is Professor Bultmann’s answer, and it is simple and uncompromis- 
ing in its stark challenge. An obvious line of further debate is anticipated 
and summarily dismissed by asserting that it would be wrong at this point 
to go back and investigate the historical origins of the preaching in order 
to prove its soundness, because that would be tantamount “ to wishing to 
establish faith in the Word of God by historical research.” As he sees it, 
the word of the preaching meets us as the Word of God, and in that 


1 Kerygma und Mythos, pp. 33-42. 
® op. cit., PP. 44-5- 
8 op. cit., pp. 47-9. 


* op. cit., Pp. $0. 
5 “ Hier scheint es mir nur e/ne Antwort zu geben: weil es als solches verkiindigt wird, weil es 


mit der Auferstehung verkiindigt wird. Christus, der Gekrewzigte und Auferstandene, begegnet uns 
im Worte der Verksindigung, nirgends anders”. . . , p. 50. 
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encounter we cannot raise questions about legitimacy; instead that Word 
asks of us a decision: whether we desire to believe it or not. 

In conclusion Bultmann faces the possible objection that this divine act 
of salvation is itself but a remnant of mythology. He replies that, if it be 
regarded as such, nevertheless it is not mythology in the old sense, for the 
salvation-event here is not a miraculous supernatural happening, but a 
historical event in space and time, involving the paradox that “‘ God’s 
eschatological envoy is a concrete historical man, that God’s eschatological 
act fulfils itself in the fate of a human being ”: all this does indeed consti- 
tute an insurmountable skandalon for philosophy, but not for obedient 
faith. The “ otherness ” of God is not thereby rendered mythically present 
in this world, but the paradox of the presence in History of the transcendent 
God is affirmed: “ the’Word was made Flesh.” ? 


I] 


To the English student of Christian Origins this undertaking of Rudolf 
Bultmann must surely appear as a curious compound of aims which he can 
understand and with which he can sympathize and conclusions at which he 
can only wonder; and he will probably be strengthened in his conviction 
that German Protestant thought, despite so much which he can admire 
and use, contains intuitions and modes of experience which remain outside 
the bounds of his own apprehension. 

. Of that to which sympathy can most readily be accorded is Bultmann’s 
courageous recognition of the fact that the Gospel is framed in terms of 
a mythical conception of the world and of Man’s place therein which is 
to-day completely obsolete. Next, there is a much-needed insistence that 
the original mythos must be accepted or rejected as a whole, and that Chris- 
tian apologetic cannot legitimately select just those parts which it finds 
most congenial and present them as the essential Gospel. And, thirdly, 
approval must be given to Bultmann’s emphasis upon the fact that the 
quintessence of the Gospel resides in the uncompromising assertion that 
God had intervened in the course of History to effect the salvation of man- 
kind and that the divine act had found expression in the person and career 
of the historical Jesus of Nazareth. 

It is in his conclusion that the truth of the Gospel is on the last analysis 
only to be perceived in what might be termed the existential fact, namely, 
that it does proclaim the divine act of salvation in Jesus Christ, that puzzle- 
ment and doubt arise. Conviction which seems thus to be essentially 
dependent upon individual intuition surely implies some mythos of pre- 
destination or prevenient grace. But the doubt which this conclusion stirs 
is fatally strengthened by Bultmann’s consequent denial of the validity of 
enquiry into the historical origins of the soteriological interpretation of the 
person and career of Jesus which constitutes the Gospel. To insist that 
the Gospel, as it may be distilled as a synthetic whole from the various 
New Testament documents (which is in fact what Bultmann does), is in 
that form to be accepted as divine revelation is surely to ignore the indis- 
putable fact, which has emerged from a century of critical research, that in 
the New Testament writings is evidence of the existence of various and 

1 op. cit., P. 50 
2 op. cit., pp. 52=3. 
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some seriously diverse interpretations of the person and mission of Jesus. 

It is well that this situation should be as realistically faced as that of the 
obsolescence of the New Testament mythos, which Bultmann exposes. In 
the space at our disposal here the matter can only be briefly outlined. Of 
primary significance is the fact that the critical study of the New Testament 
has shown beyond all doubt that what we are dealing with in the various 
New Testament documents are interpretations of the person and mission of 
Jesus made at second or third hand, so to speak, from original contact with 
the historical Jesus.1 Undoubtedly some first-hand reminiscences have 
been preserved, but they signify little, even when we can be certain of them, 
compared with the logic of the fact that all who came into contact with or 
heard of Jesus during those crucial decades of the first century were obliged 
to try to understand him in terms of ideas and categories of which they were 
already possessed. Hence a variety of interpretation was a natural con- 
sequence: this in itself might have meant little, were it not that we have 
evidence that within two decades of the Crucifixion there were current in 
the Church two main interpretations which differed fundamentally from 
each other. 

The subject is very complex, and, since it has recently been treated at 
length elsewhere, it will suffice here to give a summary account.? 

The first disciples of Jesus were Palestinian Jews, and it would have been 
natural for them to think in terms of the ideas which were then current in 
Palestinian Judaism. Accordingly, when after the tremendous experiences 
of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection (whatever may have been the exact 
nature of the latter), they gradually came to explain the significance of their 
Master, it is evident that they would do so under some familiar image. 
The most obvious one at hand was that of the Messiah, and we know that 
they quickly adopted it. There then existed no officially defined concept 
of the Messiah among the Jews, but some general traits may be noted, 
namely, that he was essentially associated with the divine vindication of 
Israel as the People of God before the nations of the world and that, while 
he is sometimes conceived as a supernatural being, he is never regarded as 
divine or substantially identified with God. This concept, therefore, was 
eminently suitable to the original disciples in their interpretation of Jesus, 
for they clearly had no idea that their new faith was destined to become a 
new religion outside the confines of Judaism. The crucifixion of Jesus 
did certainly constitute for them an apparent objection to his being the 
Messiah, since there was no contemporary expectation of a suffering 
Messiah *; however, scriptural warranty was soon found, especially in the 
passages in Isaiah about the Servant of Yahweh, which afforded a sufficient 
apologetic against their own scruples and their countrymen’s objections. 


1 See the present writer’s article entitled ‘‘ The Logic of New Testament Criticism ” in the 
Hrssert JourNnAL, Vol. XLVII (1949). 

® See the present writer’s book: The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church (London, 1951). In 
his book, Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums (Tibingen, 1949) Professor H. J. Schoeps 
has, from a different approach, set forth a masterly account of the fundamental difference between 
the interpretations of Paul and the Jerusalem Christians, 

8 This conclusion remains valid, even if Professor A. Dupont-Sommer’s interpretation of a 

sage from the recently discovered Commentary on Habakkuk (in Apergus préliminaires sur les 
eth de la Mer Morte, Paris, 1950, pp. 56, 116-7) becomes accepted as evidence of belief 
in a suffering Messiah, for this document certainly comes from a community on the periphery of 
Judaism, and, therefore, does not represent the common tradition of that faith. 
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It was the conversion of Paul of Tarsus, a Jew with a Hellenistic back- 
ground, which brought into the infant Christian movement a fundamentally 
different interpretation. Briefly, owing to his antecedents, Paul was not 
converted by nor did he become a member of the original community of 
disciples at Jerusalem. Consequently, out of his own spiritual experience 
and cultural resources, he came to fabricate an interpretation of Jesus 
which was essentially different from that of the primitive community of 
Jerusalem. According to this interpretation, Jesus was identified with a 
pre-existent being so closely associated with God as to be called his Son. 
The death of this incarnated divine being was foreordained by God to be 
the means of saving mankind from the power of the demonic rulers of the 
present zon. The faith thus set forth had no essential connection with 
Judaism or the idea of the Jewish Messiah, although Paul’s racial instinct 
caused him illogically to profess belief in the peculiar spiritual status of 
Israel. 

This Pauline interpretation was definitively a soteriology which set forth 
Jesus as the divine saviour of all mankind. As such it was quickly recog- 
nized by the leaders of the Church of Jerusalem and rejected with horror 
as violating the fundamental Jewish tenets of monotheism and the divine 
election of Israel. Paul was fully aware of the radical difference between 
his teaching and that of his opponents and in two places in his Epistles he 
stigmatizes their teaching as “ another Gospel,”’ which concerned “‘ another 
Jesus ” and a “ different Spirit.” 1 The bitter conflict between the original 
Jerusalem interpretation and that of Paul was only ended by the disastrous 
overthrow of the Jewish national state by the Romans in A.D. 70, and recon- 
ciliation was finally effected in the Markan Gospel, in which the Pales- 
tinian tradition of the historical Jesus was skilfully used to exhibit the 
Saviour God of Paul. 

It is evident then that investigation into the origins of the Christian 
Gospel cannot be peremptorily dismissed as a rather impious attempt to 
justify faith in the Word of God by means of historical research. Before 
we can begin to seek for the existential realities behind the mythos, we must 
first recognize that that mythos as we have it in the New Treatment is a com- 
posite thing, in fact a synthesis of earlier and very divergent interpretations, 
and we can only evaluate it aright when we have disentangled its origins 
and understood the factors which brought it into being. Anything less 
than this is a form of obscurantism, and as such is a denia! of the validity 
of historical investigation into the origins of a religion which claims to 
derive its authority from certain historical events enacted in Palestine 
during the first three decades of the first century of this era. 

It must also be observed, although space does not permit a detailed dis- 
cussion, that the evolution of the New Testament mythos 1s no unique 
phenomenon, and the comparative study of religion can supply many 
instructive parallels to it, one of the most obvious of which is the Mahayana 
form of Buddhism which has deified the historical Gotama and made of him 
a Saviour in complete contradiction to what was evidently the original 
tradition of his life and teaching.? 


1 2 Cor. xi. 4; Gal. i. " 
® Cf. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (ed. J. Hastings), Vol. VII, pp. 169 sq., Vol. VIII, 


PP- 33° Sq. 
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The conclusions which we have drawn will doubtlessly seem less inspir- 
ing than the message of Rudolf Bultmann. However, if they are well 
founded, they are not without their value in helping us to understand 
something of the original genius of Primitive Christianity. Thus we should 
note that behind the diverse interpretations there lies a common source 
of inspiration, which was the personality of Jesus. And that personality 
remained a potent source after his death under Pilate’s decree, and it con- 
tinued, and does still continue, to inspire men of different racial and cultural 
origins to interpret their experience of him in terms which they feel to be 


relevant to their own selves and to their times. 
S. G. F. BRANDON 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 





THE KERYGMA 
IS OUR VERSION CORRECT 


By 
THE REV. T. F. GLASSON 
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Author of The Second Advent : The Origin of the N.T. Doctrine 


DurinG the last few years it has become a familiar practice to refer to the 
original apostolic message as the Kerygma, and the account of its contents 
has become almost stereotyped. The time of fulfilment has come, the new 
age has been inaugurated by the ministry, death and resurrection of Jesus, 
who is now at the right hand of God; soon He will return to glory to judge 
the world; repent and believe in the good news and you will receive for- 
giveness and the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

In the present article an attempt will be made to show that while this 
familiar account is on the right lines, it ought not to be taken as final, and 
that at least one article should be added and one subtracted. 


I 


Importance is rightly attached f9 the early speeches in Acts, particularly 
those in chapters il, iii, v, x and | pati. From these speeches no doubt over 
twenty separate items "of apostolic preaching could be gathered; but it 
would be impossible to include all of these as essential elements. For 
example, in x. 41 mention is made of the apostles eating and drinking with 
our Lord after the resurrection, but it would be precarious to argue that this 
should be included in any account of the Kerygma. It was entirely natural 
that some matters should have occasional mention. The apostles were not 
repeating a sermon learned by heart. The same bones could be clothed with 
different flesh. It is therefore a sound rule to attach most importance to 
those items which appear every time and not to include in the essential 
Kerygma those which only have occasional mention. Even the reference 
to the Holy Spirit does not occur in all the accounts. 

Working by this principle we find that there are five matters which appear 
in every one of these five speeches. The main emphasis is upon the resur- 
rection of Christ; but all the five contain also references to the fulfilment 
of Old Testament prophecy, the death of Christ, the offer of forgiveness, 
and the apostles as witnesses.! 

It is this last item which is usually ignored; yet it appears without excep- 
tion in the five speeches concerned: 

ii. 32. This Jesus did God raise up, whereof we all are witnesses. 


1 For detailed list see my book, The Second Advent : The Origin of the N.T. Doctrine, pp. 154-5. 
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iii. 15. And killed the Prince of life; whom God raised from the 
dead; whereof we are witnesses. 

v. 32. And we are witnesses of these things. 

x. 40-41. Him God raised up the third day, and gave him to be made 
manifest, not to all the people, but unto witnesses that were chosen 
before of God, even to us, who did eat and drink with him after he 
rose from the dead. 

xiii, 30-31. But God raised him from the dead: and he was seen 
for many days of them that came up with him from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem, who are now his witnesses unto the people. 

The Kerygma was a proclamation of certain facts about Jesus, par- 
ticularly the Resurrection, and this was certified by witnesses. Arising out 
of these redemptive facts there was the offer of forgiveness (ii. 38; iil. 19; 
V. 31; X. 43; Xiii. 38). 

Since the actual word “ witnesses ” is mentioned every time, it is incon- 
testable that this should be included in any true account of the apostolic 
preaching. 

The current practice of omitting the apostolic “ witnesses’ may not 
seem a vital matter, but not only ought we to be as accurate as possible but 
also the omission may have unsuspected repercussions. For example, it 
has been pointed out by several writers that St Mark’s Gospel corresponds 
in outline to the Kerygma. This is well brought out in Professor R. H. 
Lightfoot’s book, The Gospel Message of St Mark. When the writer comes to 
deal with the so-called “ lost ending ” of Mark and contends that the work 
closes, and was intended to close, with xvi. 8, he is in agreement with the 
usual version of the Kerygma in saying that its contents have been covered 
by the time we reach this verse. But once we recognize that the Kerygma 
includes “‘ witnesses ” it immediately becomes obvious that Mark i-xvi. 8 
is not a complete Gospel since it does not include any witnesses of the resur- 
rection. The fact of the Resurrection is certainly indicated in xvi. 6, but 
this is the report of an angel; a complete Gospel must include human and 
apostolic witnesses. The very qualification of an apostle, according to 
Acts i, 22 must enable him “to become a witness with us of his Resurrection.” 

The references to witnesses in Acts ii-xiii are even more emphatic than 
those to Old Testament fulfilment; the latter can only be found in the 
phrase “ the God of our fathers ” in v. 29-32, but even this brief statement 
has the words, “ we are witnesses of these things.” 

The unanimity of the five speeches in Acts is sufficient evidence. But 
if we refer to the one place in St Paul’s letters where he explicitly sets out 
the Gospel which he “ received ” (1 Cor. xv. 1 ff.) we find the same five 
factors outlined above, including the witnesses of the Resurrection. The 
fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy is indicated in the recurring phrase, 
“according to the scriptures.”” The death of Christ is given in verse 3; 
but again the main emphasis is upon the Resurrection (verses 4 ff.). The 
offer of forgiveness is indicated in the statement that ‘‘ Christ died for our 
sins” (xv. 3). Particular attention is drawn again to the witnesses of the 
resurrection: “he appeared to Cephas; then to the twelve ” (xv. 5), etc. 
If we want the actual word “ witnesses ” in this connection as well as the 
substance, we have it in verse 15, “‘ Yea, and we are found false witnesses 
of God; because we witnessed of God that he raised up Christ: whom he 
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raised not up, if so be that the dead are not raised.” No one would wish to 
contend that the burial of Christ (xv. 4) should be reckoned as an additional 
and separate item—it is clearly mentioned only to underline the real death of 
Christ and the miracle of the Resurrection. We thus have in 1 Cor. xv. 1-11 
(ending with the words, ‘‘ Whether then it be I or they, so we preach, and 
so ye believed’) precisely the five matters which occur in all the early 
speeches of Acts and no others. The matter could hardly be established 
with more certainty. 
II 

If the current presentation of the Kerygma omits one essential factor 
it appears to err in including a doubtful one, viz., the imminent return of 
Christ in glory to judge the world. It is of course easy to find material on 
this subject in the epistles; but if we begin with the Acts, a different 
impression is conveyed. That Christ is to judge the world is not mentioned in 

It is found only in x. 42 (this is he which is ordained of 
God to be the judge of quick and dead). Even here the return of Christ in 
glory is not explicitly mentioned. Strictly speaking the only clear reference 
to the return of Christ is iii. 19 and here there is no mention of His office 
as Judge, which indeed would be out of place since it is the Messianic 
reign which seems to be indicated. This singular passage depicts Jesus as 
the Messiah of the Jews whose coming awaits their repentance. His 
Messianic reign appears, not among the basic facts of the proclamation, 
but as a part of the divine offer (repent, that your sins may be blotted out, 
and God will send the Messiah who has been appointed for you). As we 
have seen, the Kerygma always presents certain facts about Jesus, and goes 
on to offer the divine pardon; in ch. iii the return of Christ is part of the 
promise, it is not co-ordinated with the facts about Jesus, nor could it be— 
the apostles were not witnesses of a future event! But the point at the 
moment is that the advent does not regularly appear as an essential part of 
the Kerygma. 

There are over a dozen subjects mentioned somewhere in the course of 
these speeches; e.g. the miracles of Jesus are referred to in ii. 22 and 
x. 38 but not elsewhere. Again justification by faith is mentioned in 
xiii. 38-39 in the words attributed to Paul, but no one would contend that 
this had a place, at least in these terms, in the preaching of Peter. Our 
concern is with those features which persist in every presentation, and not 
with those which appear only once or even twice. 

Once again the opening verses of 1 Cor. xv confirm the limits of the 
speeches in Acts ii—xiii. In these verses the return of Christ is not included 
nor his office as Judge. 

C..H. Dodd in The Apostolic Preaching and its Development includes the advent 
of Christ to judge the world as a part of the Kerygma and it is customary to 
do so. He does, however, point out that the advent does not occupy a 
prominent place in these early chapters. He relies mainly on the evidence 
of the epistles. 


It is to be observed that the apostolic preaching as recorded in Acts does 
not (contrary to a commonly held opinion) lay the greatest stress upon the expec- 
tation of a second advent of the Lord (p. 69). 


The evidence of these apostolic speeches is in striking contrast to the 
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popular view that the early Church from the day of Pentecost onwards was 
possessed by an overpowering conviction that the return of Christ to judge 
the world was imminent. Whether this was so is not our immediate 
concern; the point at issue is rather the question, Was this an unvarying 
and essential part of the Christian message? ‘These five speeches have one 
reference between them to Christ as Judge, one further reference to his 
return, and it is impossible to maintain that the note of imminence is at 
all prominent, if indeed it is present anywhere. 


III 
If further confirmation is needed that the Kerygma consisted of the five 
items outlined above, we may find it in the closing sentences of St Luke. 
Here we have the fulfilment of Old Testament scripture, the death and 
resurrection of Christ, the forgiveness of sins, and the apostolic witness. 


And he said unto them, 

(a) Thus it is written, 

(b) that the Christ should suffer 

(c) and rise again from the dead the third day; 

(d) and that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his name 
unto all the nations, beginning from Jerusalem. 

(¢) Ye are witnesses of these things. (Luke xxiv. 46-48.) 


T. F. GLASSON 
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PsYCHOLOGICAL medicine is to-day in a state of development comparable 
to that reached by general medicine in the eighteenth century. Before 
developing this statement we will sketch in brief outline what is likely to 
happen when, in any branch of human endeavour, people are trying to 
substitute for their erstwhile haphazard and intuitive approach to their 
subject the disciplines of the scientific method, as is happening in psycho- 
logical medicine to-day. This may be summarized as the replacement of a 
large amount of inspired guesswork, erected on the basis of a few more or 
less misread phenomena, by an ever increasing amount of surer knowledge 
based on the careful disciplines of science. This latter process is trust- 
worthy so long as it is kept firmly in mind that it is never permissible to be 
complacent or dogmatic about the fundamental series of assumptions and 
presuppositions upon which natural science must of necessity be based. 
The history of scientific thought has shown time and time again that assump- 
tions which seemed so obvious as not even to merit serious questioning, 
have proved, if subjected to a searching analysis and especially if submitted 
to the acid test of experiment, to be quite erroneous. 

Only a few centuries ago it was considered quite obvious that the earth 
was flat and the heavens consisted of a great bowl inverted over the earth 
behind which reigned God and his host of Angels. This was the cast iron 
orthodox opinion of every scientist until it was shown to be wrong by the 
patient observations and experiments of Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo. 
The axioms of Euclid’s geometry were thought to be absolutely seli- 
evident for two thousand years, and yet to-day we have a number of equally 
valid non-Euclidean geometries. 

We may describe the progress of natural science thus. For as long as 
science is based upon untested and, in fact, erroneous assumptions the fol- 
lowing process will occur. The main body of scientific opinion, based on 
these assumptions, will form an orthodoxy. Continually branching away 
from this will be a series of original thinkers and dissidents who will form a 
series of heresies. Many of these will be mere eccentrics, but there will be a 
few (perhaps even only one man) who are prepared to go to the trouble to 
devise and carry out experiments to test the hitherto untested assumptions 
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of the orthodoxy, or, by experiment, to investigate natural phenomena 
from a standpoint hitherto unthought of. Now, if these untested assump- 
tions are in fact erroneous, this new body of fact will cause a strain in the 
theoretical system of natural science, which will only be relieved by the 
advent of a new theory capable of demonstrating where the errors lie in 
these assumptions and of explaining the new facts in a satisfactory manner. 
A revolution then occurs in human knowledge, whose extent depends upon 
how fundamental were these discredited assumptions. This revolution will 
be confirmed if it is possible to design and carry out new experiments sug- 
gested by this theory. The new theory then ousts the old and holds the 
field for ever unless it in turn is based upon other erroneous assumptions, 
when the above process will repeat itself, until such time as we have a com- 
plete system of knowledge, giving us as true a picture of the universe and 
of our place in it as we are capable of reaching by this means. The other 
heresies, not based upon experiment, wither away. 

It is also relevant to point out that the order in which various aspects of 
our experience are subjected to the disciplines of the scientific method is 
important. It is historically true that the simpler problems, such as 
mechanics and physics generally, will be tackled-first (simpler in the sense 
that the exact observations and measurements upon which science depends 
are easier to obtain in these subjects than where the objects of our study 
are complex living organisms). So it happened that the first great men of 
the new science were Galileo, Newton and others in this more or less clear- 
cut field, where relatively few variables are to be found. 

If we now turn to the progress of general medicine we find that the 
period of uncritical acceptance of the ancient system of Galen, hallowed by 
tradition, lasted into the eighteenth century. (This corresponded with the 
survival of Aristotelianism in the basic physical sciences into the sixteenth 
century.) Medicine was practised chiefly as an art. When we trace the 
attempt of men to apply the new methods of science, which had proved so 
successful in dealing with the behaviour of falling stones, etc., to solving 
the pressing problems of disease and injury, we find new and very important 
factors coming into play. In such a period of intellectual reorganization 
and speculation a large number of original theories are likely to be produced 
without an adequate experimental or observational basis. We may trace this 
to two causes. 

(i) The tremendous scope of general medicine and the many avenues 
of apparent advance offered by the manipulation of so many variable 
factors. 

(ii) A fatal tendency liable to affect every original thinker who is founding 
a heresy which may prove to be the new orthodoxy destined to oust the 
old. Having opened up a new territory and having erected a new frame- 
work of reference with which to examine natural phenomena from the par- 
ticular standpoint he has taken up, such an original thinker first finds he is 
able to give a satisfactory account of those particular phenomena that first 
suggested his new theory to him. The next step is too fatally easy and 
consists of extending his theories and speculations to cover all manner of 
less and less related subjects. Finally, instead of realizing the re/ative nature 
of their formulations which are inevitably determined by those assumptions 
they started from, these original thinkers and their followers begin to 
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imagine that they have discovered the absolute truth about very nearly 
everything which may possibly be correlated with their subject. Thus a 
dogma is founded, and, as there are usually a number of such pioneers, a 
situation develops where there are numerous schools, all competing fiercely 
for acceptance by the community as the genuine article. They spend much 
of their time in attacking one another and in extending the boundaries 
of their dogma to cover more and more natural phenomena. 

The time is then ripe for synthesis, since natural science cannot tolerate 
mutually irreconcilable accounts of the same phenomena. The time for 
this synthesis had come for general medicine in the eightcenth century and 
it was done largely by John Hunter. 

The synthesis in psychological medicine is now due. A synthesis of 
this nature cannot be done by an eclectic selection of this or that item from 
each of the schools. We must examine the fundamental suppositions from 
which the schools build and, whenever possible, subject them, no matter 
how obvious they may appear to be, to the acid test of crucial experiments of 
relevant design. This may enable us to decide between two competing 
views, or, if both prove to be wrong, to replace them by one suggested by 
experiment. It is also essential to point out the entirely re/ative nature of 
theories produced by such schools of thought. 

The condition of general medicine in the eighteenth century is well 
illustrated by this extract from Wilfred Trotter’s papers }: 


The characteristic feature of the period was the exuberance with which doctrine 
flourished. Almost every eminent medical personage—who might well at the 
same time be making solid contributions of fact to medicine—was the exponent 
of a theoretical system of disease. This system, devised by its inventor according 
to some inspirational method of his own, was often as detached from reality as it 
was precise and dogmatic. It is impossible to review the innumerable systems 
that sprang into life and often so surprisingly survived; I can only mention a 
few names taken almost at random from Garrison’s well-known work, and trust 
to be able to convey some of the quality of their doctrines. 

Early in our period there is Georg Ernst Stahl, whose lite almost exactly cor- 
responds with the interval between the death of Harvey and the birth of Hunter. 
He taught an animism which regarded the body as a mechanical puppet, whose 
functions were maintained by the direct action of the soul. Misbehaviour of the 
soul was therefore the cause of bodily disease. It seemed to be a necessary conse- 
quence of this theory that drugs could have no action on the body, and like a good 
rationalist Stahl denied that they had. His responsibility for the many animists 
and vitalists who followed him is perhaps less heavy than for the phlogiston 
theory with which he burdened chemists, for this theory is perhaps the most per- 
fect example in the world of ideas of the mysterious viability of the false. Then 
there is John Brown, whose life coincides roughly in time with that of Hunter, 
and who was the author of the famous Brunonian system. This product of reason 
is said to have been remarkably complete and consistent; it divided diseases into 
sthenic and asthenic, and treated them respectively with opium and alcohol, 
drugs to which Brown himself, less tough than his system, early succumbed. 

The air of caricature never fails to show itself in the products of reason applied 
relentlessly and without correction. The observation of clinical facts would seem 
to be a pursuit of the physician as harmless as it is indispensable. Reason, however, 
could scarcely stop at so elementary a phase as this, and it seemed irresistibly 
rational to certain minds that diseases should be as fully classifiable as are beetles 


1 Wilfred Trotter, Collected Papers. (Oxford University Press, 1941.) 
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and butterflies. This doctrine found its most eminent cultivator in the great 
Sydenham, but bore perhaps its richest fruit in the hands of Boissier de Sauvages. 
In his Nosologia Methodica, published in 1768, the year of Hunter’s appointment 
to St George’s, this Linnaeus of the bedside grouped diseases into ten classes, 295 
genera, and 2,400 species. Towards the end of our period these particular 
developments met an opponent in Broussais, who lived till Lister was 11 and 
Pasteur 16. For Broussais disease in the sense of the nosologist had no 
existence. Diseases were for him consequences of local irritation and resulted in 
gastro-enteritis, which was the essential pathological lesion of all maladies. 
Broussais’s quality is shown by his aphorism La mature n’a aucun pouvoir de gutrison 
naturelle: believing this, he knew that recovery depended solely on the exertions 
of the physician. Since the condition he had to contend with was always an irrita- 
tion and could be met by reducing the patient, he set himself to starve and bleed 
with a dreadful rigour. The lapse of a hundred years has made this doctrine seem 
no more than gruesome balderdash, but it was not without plausibility for the 
contemporary world. In fact, no less a surgeon than the great Dupuytren was a 
believer, and was accustomed to add to his mere surgical powers of reducing his 
patients the sterner measures of his colleague. 

If these instances give a fair sample of what the intellect was doing for medicine 
for 200 years, it is not perhaps surprising to find Hunter about the middle of that 
period exclaiming impatiently, “ Why think? ” 


The similarity between this and psychological medicine to-day is striking. 
All progress in psychological medicine is held up through lack of any 
clear understanding of the nature of the psyche and its relation to the brain. 
The situation is complicated by the fact that its present state rests upon swo 
mutually irreconcilable orthodoxies. The field now covered by psy- 
chological medicine belonged in the past to religion on the one hand or 


Bedlam on the other. Christian psychology, a product of revealed reli- 
gion, and the old orthodoxy as far as psychotherapy is concerned, states 
that man is composed of body, mind and spirit. The attempt to make psy- 
chology and psychological medicine into sciences has necessarily brought 
into competition the current scientific orthodoxy, which states that man is 
composed of a body only. This new orthodoxy in its various forms has 
largely displaced the old Christian orthodoxy from this field. The impetus 
to the new psychologies came from the practical treatment of neurotics and 
psychotics as a development from neurology and biological science as 
applied to man. 

We will review the three important schools of psychology and psycho- 
logical medicine briefly, and indicate, where relevant, their eighteenth century 
counterparts in general medicine. It may be observed that the power of the 
unfettered human reason to produce grotesque systems of human redemp- 
tion is even more marked in psychological medicine than in general medicine, 
due to the even greater number of variables concerned, and because of the 
ease with which dogmatic statements may be made, which are almost 
impossible to check by experiment. 

(1) The first school is that given most able expression by Adolf Meyer 
and clearly regards psychology as an integral part of contemporary biology. 
It believes that the determining factors in human experience, thought, 
feeling and behaviour may best be described from the scientific standpoint 
in terms of the electronic and biochemical activities in the brain and by 
developing the mathematical system of cybernetics. Human brains are 
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thought to work along principles similar to electronic computing machines, 
and it is believed that there is no independent psyche of any kind which may 
be supposed to interact with the machine in any way. Now we would not 
for a moment suggest that in certain respects this is not a most valuable 
approach to human function and dysfunction. The general theory arose in 
psychiatry in revolt against the more untenable form of Cartesian dualism 
where the mind was regarded as being something wholly apart from the 
body. ‘This latter theory is obviously incompatible with the simplest 
observations of neurology and psychiatry. Psychobiology has done great 
service in psychiatry by drawing attention to the previously much neg- 
lected physical aspects of mental disorders. The recent advances in physical 
treatments derive largely from it. But, unfortunately, like all new ideas, it 
can be taken to excess and there are a number of psychiatrists to-day who 
have quite genuinely persuaded themselves that human beings and all their 
actions, beliefs, and behaviour may obtain a complete explanation in terms of 
current physics and physiology—in terms of the physical behaviour of the 
brain—nerve nets, negative feed-back, and analogies with computing 
machines, etc., without reference to any transcendental factors whatever. 
They are, in fact, sunk in as complete a materialism as it is possible to main- 
tain. This attitude has all the advantages of simplicity and that monistic 
bias that is irresistibly attractive to “‘ tough ” downright thinkers. 


If a man’s thought and behaviour are entirely determined by the physical pro- 
cesses in his brain, why then, all his more noble beliefs and spiritual values must 
themselves merely be produced by the movement of electrons in his brain in 
obedience to physical law. These latter then are the determinates of behaviour 
and not the values and beliefs in themselves. 


Weak as this argument is (the first clause in the argument is first gratui- 
tously assumed and then taken as granted) it is widely, if unconsciously, 
accepted. These schools of thought obviously correspond to a sort of 
inverted Stahl, replacing the soul by the laws of physics, leaving us still, 
body and soul this time, mechanical puppets. We have never been able to 
attach much faith to the belief held by some people, that, while all human 
actions are determined by the current laws of physics, nevertheless man is 
occupied by a “ spirit ” or immaterial “ ghost ” which is his immortal soul, 
corresponding to nothing, however, commonly experienced or known. 
The ontological status of the soul depends entirely on its power of the 
effective determination of human thought and acts, and an its equation 
with the human Self. 

Psychobiology has played its part in that nobody would deny the impor- 
tance of physical factors in mind. It must now be abandoned. The ob- 
session of psychobiologists with material processes and mechanism has led 
to a total neglect in their formulations of the owner of the mechanism, the 
human Self or witness, the essential core of the personality. While it is 
praiseworthy to discover more about material processes in the human 
body so that we can relieve distress caused by disorder in these processes, 
it is damnable to use this knowledge as an excuse to deny the human soul 
which experiences this distress. The failure of the psychobiologists to 
understand man’s spiritual nature has had unfortunate consequences in 


three fields: 
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(i) In the case of the neuroses, purely physical disorders in the central 
nervous system are frequently of ztiological importance. The 
failure, however, to recognize a human person in the grip of the 
neurosis leads to complete futility if any attempts are made to carry 
psychotherapy beyond the shallowest levels. If you believe all 
your patients to be physico-chemical automata, products of chance 
and evolution, it will be difficult to imbue them with a living sense 
of their individual value and worth in the scheme of things. The 
lack of this sense, lost or undeveloped for various reasons, lies at 
the core of many cases of neurosis. Psychobiologists have even 
expressed their contempt for psychotherapy. The Freudian system 
of therapy is singularly inefficient, for the prime reason that it does 
nothing to restore this sense of worth. It should be obvious to the 
unbiased observer that many neurotics are people trying to lead 
lives made trying and difficult by various subsidiary factors without 
any adequate religious basis. It is of paramount importance in 
such cases that the physician, from his own spiritual maturity, 
should be capable of helping these people attain a living religion. 
A pure psychobiologist is entirely incompetent to perform this 
therapeutic office and is thus incapable of treating anything but the 
most organically determined conditions and the mildest cases 
of neurosis. 

(ii) In the case of the psychoses, an adequate knowledge of the physical 
factors is again essential. The decision not to recognize any other 
factors has prevented any understanding of the nature of the illness 
or the experiences that these unfortunate people have to endure. 
There are a number of relevant factors in schizophrenia, the bio- 
chemical, neurological, etc., but the most important is the release 
of the forces of the collective unconscious from their normal inhibi- 
tion by the brain. The patient is thrown into the strange and 
terrible deeper levels of reality for the experience of which he is, 
as an average western man of the twentieth century, most singu- 
larlarly unfitted and unprepared. Since psychobiologists remain 
entirely sceptical about the existence of any such levels or the pos- 
sibility of experiencing them, it is scarcely to be wondered that they 
fail to attain any adequate rapport with their schizophrenic patients, 
or appreciate the frequently terrifying reality they are experiencing. 
It is essential to realize that in schizophrenia the insulation between 
this world and another has broken down. The experience of these 
deeper levels frequently proves so shocking or fascinating ! that 
the patient is unable to live outside a mental hospital. He is, of 
course, further incapacitated by the effects of the toxins of schizo- 
phrenia upon his cortical mechanisms for the elaboration of thought 
and emotion. No one is really competent to treat schizophrenia 
unless he has experienced the schizophrenic world himself. This 
it is possible to do quite easily by taking mescaline.? 

(iii) The development of psychology along narrowly materialistic lines 


1 See, for example, Thomas Hennell, The Witnesses. (London, Peter Davies, 1938.) 
2 H. Osmond and J. R. Smythies, ‘‘ Schizophrenia. A New Approach,” J. Ment. Sci., April 


1952. 
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without regard to practical human affairs has been disastrous for 


Western civilization. Psychobiology, which is the most influential 
school of psychology, has reduced human beings to automata. 
This reduction has underwritten the success of the totalitarian 
conspiracy. It will be easier to combat this conspiracy when 
natural science is able to offer a more accurate account of human 
beings. It would be pleasant if it were otherwise; if people would 
listen to eloquent moral and ethical advice, exhortation, or religions 
founded upon revelation rather than thought; but it is abundantly 
clear that twentieth-century people will not and would rather 
destroy themselves in an austere dream of intellectual integrity 
than do so. Thus doubly important are the findings of para- 
psychology which represents the belated attempt to design experi- 
ments which are capable of deciding between the various theories 
of psychoneural relationship on a more permanent basis than 
decisions gained by superior eloquence in rational argument. 
The failure of psychobiologists to enthuse over the results of these 
experiments may be understood as it becomes clearer that they have 
based their entire “tough” position upon experiments and ob- 
servations whose results would have been exactly the same had the 
existence of an independent psyche been assumed. The only 
experiments yet designed to decide whether or no the psyche is 
partially at least independent of the brain have been those of para- 
psychology. The results cannot leave us in any doubt. Psycho- 
biology, as at present conceived, has been declared inadequate, It 
is very probable that human beings have souls after all and we can 


believe again, as natural scientists, what should have been obvious 
all along, that human beings are not automata. 

The experiments in parapsychology indicate quite clearly that 
the mathematical theories of cybernetics, in their present form, are 
inadequate for a comprehensive account of even those processes of 
mind available to experimental investigation. They are not wrong 


theories, or even irrelevant. They are inadequate, as mathe- 
matical theories. They refer solely to the inferred workings of the 
subconscious mind and not to the experienced workings of the con- 
scious mind. Certain aspects of the workings of the latter may be 
approached along entirely new mathematical lines. One of us has 
suggested elsewhere ! a possible means of doing this. 

This question is the most important one in psychological medicine 
to-day. It makes all the difference in the world to the patient if he 
is treated by a doctor who believes he is dealing with a spiritual 
personality with an immortal destiny to be fulfilled, or by a doctor 
who believes that human beings are skinfuls of physicochemical 
automata, a mechanical fault in which has brought the patient to 
see him. Many of the troubles of early medicine arose out of a 
belief that the soul was in direct control of the individual organs 
of the body, and an excess of vitalism hindered the scientific pro- 
gress of healing. The troubles of contemporary medicine are due 


1 J. R. Smythies (1951-2), J. Soe. Psychical Research, XXXVI, 477-502 and 557-70. 
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to the opposite trend, and modern psychiatry seems largely unable 
to see beyond the physical workings of the brain. An excess of 
materialism is making a mock of the art of healing. The former 
process undoubtedly caused the death of many patients through 
what seems to us to be grossly inept treatment. The latter process, 
in its general context, is destroying civilization itself. One may 
hope that in the not too far distant future psychiatric interviews 
and case conferences will be conducted in the atmosphere of a 
Quaker meeting. 

(2) Freud’s mechanistic psychology is only a variant of this materialism 
approached from aspects of sexology as seen by a neurologist, and expressed 
in a quaint terminology of his own. His movement, psycho-analysis, is a 
classical example of a dogmatic product of the human reason. The psycho- 
analyst’s claim that our inner life and personality depend very largely on 
our infantile suckling, excretory, and sexual experiences is a grave over- 
emphasis on some factors which do mould our personality to some extent. 
The achievement of Freud lay in the discovery of the unconscious mind and 
some of its mechanisms. He performed the great task of liberating our 
views on sex from the Victorian straitjacket. The error of the more extreme 
Freudians has lain in inflating ideas relevant to one small aspect of human 
activity into an all-embracing account of mind and Self, and in attempting 
to erect a substitute for religion on this basis. 

The Freudians correspond in many aspects of their teaching with 
Broussais. Broussais chose gastro-intestinal irritation as the cause of all 
physical disease, and set to starve and bleed his patients. Freud chose 
sexual irritation as the cause of all psychological disease, and set his more 
extreme followers to let loose such a fearsome stream of distortion and 
half-truth as will make the medical historian of one century hence say, 
we expect: 


The lapse of a hundred years has made this doctrine seem no more than grue- 
some balderdash, but it was not without plausibility for the contemporary 
world. 


All soulless theories of man are gruesome, since man, in Donne’s phrase, 
is “‘ knit by a lovely soul,” and now, backed by the authority of the findings 
of parapsychology, we can merely label them as untrue and consign them to 
the limbo of those forgotten scientific theories which were unable to stand 
up to the acid test of relevant experiment. 

Dr Glover? has said: 


There are of course two ways of supplanting Freudian theories. The less 
common is to elaborate systems which imply that Freud was superficial: the 
other and more common technique is to reinforce the authority of those conscious 
psychologies whose sway Freud had so uncompromisingly disturbed. 


He neglects to mention however that natural science demands facts. 
Theories are only overthrown by experimentally determined facts, which 
have either come to light since the formulation of the older theory, or 
were ignored by the previous theorizer. Theories are only supplanted by 
better theories, if we are to base our habits on scientific disciplines, and not 


1 Edward Glover, Freud or Jung ? (London, Allen and Unwin, 1950.) 
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abandon ourselves, as Dr Glover does, to the delights of heresy-hunting. 
A better theory is capable of accounting for more facts than did the theory 
to be superseded. There are in this connection three series of relevant 
facts : 

(a) The recent development in the study of the design and behaviour 
of electronic computing machines, and the study of analogous 
brain mechanisms. 

(b) The recent advances in parapsychology. We refer to the establishment 
of Extra-Sensory Perception as scientific fact. 

(¢) The nature of the phenomena witnessed under the influence of 
mescaline. One would have thought that anyone, concerned in 
devising systems of psychology based on the concept of the uncon- 
scious mind, would have utilized such a prolific source of material 
as mescaline offers, but no one has yet done so, although Rouhier ? 
made this suggestion as long ago as 1922. 

(3) The one great current school of psychology, that of Jung, is far in 
advance of its rivals. Its greatness depends on Jung’s wide scientific basis 
and the fact that he uses the framework of art and religion for his concept 
of man as wellas science. It is worth recalling that Freud was evolving his 
theories at the end of the Victorian Age, when crude materialism was at 
its peak. Freudianism represents a fossilized relic of this materialism sur- 
viving into an age in which physical science itself is rapidly losing its 
materialism, and men are at last beginning to realize the limitations of science, 
and that art and religion are equally important.2 We can surely use our 
common sense and our esthetic and religious sensibility as a practical judge 
of “ scientific” theories not based on absolutely cast-iron and irrefutable 
evidence. If we find that such theories are grotesquely exaggerated, as we 
do Freud’s, then we may be fairly certain that the unrestrained human 
reason has been at work again. Freud’s theories do not fail to exhibit the 
air of caricature noted by Trotter. Jung’s concept of the unconscious mind 
is one full of beauty, unlike the feverish products of the Freudians. 

The physical theories, psychobiology and neuropsychiatry, hold that the 
human psyche is not a real thing in itself, and has no potential of inde- 
pendent existence. It is merely a noun used to cover the complex and deter- 
mining electronic activities of the fore-and mid-brains. 

Freud’s theory holds much the same view expressed in different terms. 

Jung gives us a glimpse of a vast, strange, and beautiful inner world more 
akin to the Eastern view of man. Of these, the physical schools and Freud 
are quite unable to include psi-phenomena (although Freud recognized 
them) and so should be whittled down to their due proportions. Jung, 
with his racial unconscious, would be better equipped to do so, and his 
psychology can also account better for the beauty of the mescal phenomena. 

Thus we may ask for a system of Relative Psychology, which recognizes the 
relevance of all other schools when confined to their own particular stand- 
point and after their excessive growth into irrelevant fields has been cut 
away. 

We are now in the curious position in psychology that the old Christian 
orthodoxy, apparently superseded by the various materialist orthodoxies, 


1 A. Rouhier, Le Peyot/, (Paris, Gaston Doin, 1927.) 
2 See the writings of Eddington, Schrédinger, de Noiiy, etc. 
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returns as the new heresy we owe to the patient work of Rhine, Soal, 
Thouless and many others, which will enable us to talk about the soul, not 
from a basis of Cartesian Dualism which has been discredited beyond 
recall, but from a basis of natural science. This new heresy is destined to 
become the orthodoxy of the new scientific Weltanschauung which will 
provide a wholesome and universal basis for human life on earth. Para- 
psychology is thus one of the most itnportant scientific disciplines developed 
in the twentieth century. Science has until now been unable to find the 
soul because of its irrelevant techniques and because it has looked in the 
wrong places. 


We must all through thought become religious. 
Albert Schweitzer. 


H. OSMOND and 
J. R. SMYTHIES 
THE SASKATCHEWAN HOSPITAL 
WEYBURN 
SASKATCHEWAN 
CANADA 
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Is it possible to be a Christian in the modern world, especially if one takes 
any responsible place in business or public affairs? We can at least be sure 


that we may 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


But whether we are then suffering and being strong as real Christians is a 
question which we must, in the last resort, humbly leave with God, if only 
because, as A. D. Lindsay has poignantly said, 


There is a sense in which no man is a Christian—the paradoxical sense that a 
man is a Christian only when he acknowledges that he is not completely one! 


In reflecting upon this problem, the Christian must first define the nature 
of his total responsibility for the well-being of society. What precisely are 
the tasks which he has to perform? They lie in two directions: (@) men 
must needs be delivered from sin and brought into the freedom of the sons 
of God—that is, they have to be individually redeemed; and (b) they also 
have to be governed. Not only are there evil men to be made new creatures 
in Jesus Christ; there are evil men to be restrained and controlled until they 
do become new creatures in Jesus Christ. 

The narrower Christian evangelicalism speaks as though the only work 
which matters is that of redeeming men from evil, and Christians can 
be comparatively indifferent to secular governing. There are other Chris- 
tians who sometimes express themselves as though the two aims were 
virtually one—or can be so regarded by the Christian. For instance, in The 
Early Church and the World, C. J. Cadoux, after mentioning Jesus’s 
contact with the Gerasene madman and other examples of the love method 
of rooting out evil, goes on to say that these incidents ‘‘ prove what a far 
stronger reformer and guardian of morality Jesus was than the police and 
the courts of justice: and he unquestionably expected his disciples to work 
on the same lines ” (p. 46 f.). One can but ask whether Jesus himself would 
have made quite so far-reaching a claim for the social adequacy of his 
methods; but, be that as it may, there is evidence enough to show that 


1 The Two Moralities, p. 61. 
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Jesus and the writers of the N.T. did realize the necessity of secular order, 
that the world has to be controlled as well as saved, ruled as well as redeemed; 
and that these two tasks, whilst overlapping in some ways, are essentially 
different functions. Shall we look at what they say ? 

It is plain enough that the N.T. interprets Christian service as mainly 
concerned with the evangelization of the world. Christians were called 
above all things to witness, in word and life, to the gospel of Christ crucified 
as the power of God unto salvation; to bring men to repentance before the 
arrival of the end of the age; and to build up the Church, the body of 
Christ. They were an eschatological, missionary community. And a 
similarly spiritual, missionary conception of the life and function of the 
Church predominated down to the second and third centuries. When in 
the third century Origen met Celsus’s attack upon Christians for their 
refusal to assume public office, Origen pleaded that Christians best served 
the emperor by leading men to God, strengthening the Church and putting 
down demons by prayer. 

Central though all this was to the early Christians’ understanding of their 
mission, the N.T. writers did recognize that, until society could be completely 
regenerated, it must be subject to some sort of social, economic and political 
control. There was a job of secular administration to be done—if not by 
Christians, then by someone else. Indeed, Christians in the apostolic age 
accepted the existing organization of secular society. Domestic and 
‘economic affairs centred in households of masters and slaves. Christians 
humanized the system, but made no attempt to overthrow it: slaves must 
still obey their masters. Roman provincial government with its officials 
and local courts is the constant background of the narrative of the Acts of 
the Apostles, and is treated as an accepted order. Paul three times appealed 
to his rights as a Roman citizen under its provisions; and the writer of Acts 
was anxious to show that Christianity was not politically subversive. And 
to how sharp a focus does the Christian position come in Rom. xiii. 1-7 and 
I Pet. ii. 13-17! Christians must both honour and obey temporal authorities, 
for, pagan though they be, they are ministers of God. It is as authorized 
agents of God’s wrath that they bear the sword to check evil-doers! What 
Paul says about pagan courts in I Cor. vi, or the hostile attitude to the state 
found in the Book of Revelation, does not alter the general picture. 

But how far did Jesus himself share these views? ‘That question is not 
quite so simple; but hurriedly to affirm that he held none of these concep- 
tions would be rash indeed. ‘‘ Render unto Ceasar the things that are 
Czsar’s”’ certainly suggests that to Caxsar’s order, as to God’s, there are 
appointed obligations; and if Jesus, before Pilate, really spoke Jn. xix. 11 
(“‘ Thou wouldest have no power against me, except it were given thee from 
above ”’), his thought had its resemblances to Rom. xiii. 1-7. But it is not 
the scanty evidence which we have of the attitude of Jesus to Roman 
authority that constitutes our only data. There is clearer and more conclu- 
sive information in what the Gospels say about his attitude to the Mosaic 
Law. Jesus lived his daily life as a citizen mostly within the framework of 
a civil administration conducted by the local, synagogue court, or the 
Jerusalem Sanhedrin, on the basis of the Mosaic Law. But this Law 
consisted not merely in provisions for religious observance; much of it 
regulated purely secular affairs, prescribing coercive sanctions, including 
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violent, physical penalties for its enforcement. We shall presently consider 
the attitude of Jesus to such methods a little more closely. Suffice it here to 
say that, in the main, the Mosaic Law remained valid for him as God’s code 
for the ordering of the daily life of his people. 

There is, then, every ground for concluding that Jesus and his followers 
in the first century, for all their missionary zeal and the other-worldly 
orientation of their thought, did recognize that world affairs require some 
system of social, economic and political regulation, even including violent, 
physical compulsion, if the general well-being of society were to be assured. 
But it is, of course, true enough that Christians, in the apostolic age, did not 
regard themselves as appointed to discharge these public duties. They had 
been called out of the world, and must be separate. 

Yet such a separatist attitude could not be indefinitely maintained; and 
was not. As the Church increased in numbers, it began to win more of those 
who already carried business and state responsibilities. It also came to see 
that the Church’s life in the world would continue longer than had been 
expected, and that therefore secular matters were to be a much more perma- 
nent part of life than had at first been supposed. It was further realized that 
if the maximum amount of good was to accrue to society from the ordering 
of its civic life, Christians must take a hand in its direction, and try to regu- 
late it as much as possible by Christian principle. Constantine’s acceptance 
of the Church accelerated these movements of Christian thought; and in 
Augustine’s De Civitate Dei there appears a full and systematic attempt to 
work out the nature of the Church’s temporal as well as its spiritual obliga- 
tions. Recalling Augustine’s justification of private property, slavery and 
government supported by armed force, it has been suggested that here we 
behold some of the fruits of that lamentable decline in Christian morality 
which was set in full career by what happened under Constantine. But 
this does less than justice to Augustine; and shows little appreciation of 
the significance of his book as a sign of a growing awareness amongst early 
Christian leaders of new and inescapable obligations. Augustine did not 
say the last word on Christian social ethics, but he shows the horizons of 
Christian thought widening. Christians were then becoming, in one sense, 
more mature in respect of world affairs: they were realizing the total range 
of Christian responsibility. They were discovering their duties in the life 
of the state, as well as in the church; they knew that society must be ruled 
as well as ‘evangelized. And the subsequent history of the thought of 
Western Europe illustrates how vital were some of the questions of church 
and state responsibility which Augustine tackled; they remained the chief 
issues in western political philosophy down to T homas Hobbes; and they 
still engage us to-day. 

In the world as we know it, then, Christian citizens must regard their task 
in public life as a dual one: they must gather men into the community of 
the sons of God; but they must also help to govern the world and regulate 
the secular order. But what moral principles are to guide Christians in the 
exercise of this twofold duty? Or, still more explicitly, how far must 
Christians adhere to the perfectionist standards of the N.T. ethic, particularly 
those exemplified in the precepts and actions of Jesus? 

The question will not be rightly answered if we are unmindful of what 
has been said about the N.T. interpretation of the Christian mission: there 
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were political and social responsibilities devolving upon others, but for the 
N.T. writers Christians must come apart from the world and dedicate them- 
selves to the purposes of the Kingdom of God. It is, then, in reference to 
this aim and end that the way of the Christian disciple is set down. Those 
who—like Christian pacifists—urge upon Christians an absolute obedience 
to the perfectionist standards of, say, the Sermon on the Mount, often 
emphasize that Christ addressed his precepts to those who were to live in 
this present, evil world; and that, in a society where all was perfection, it 
would have been unnecessary to say “‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth ” or “‘ Whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also.” This is true enough; but it is only half the truth. On 
what terms were these disciples to live in the world? That is obviously a 
most relevant question; and its answer is vital to the argument. N.T. 
Christians were to live in the world, but as those who had come out of the 
world; they might be Jewish or Roman nationals, but their real citizenship 
was in heaven; they moved over the earth as “ sojourners and pilgrims ”’; 
they were the Good Shepherd’s “‘ little flock”, whose inheritance was not 
the rewards of the Roman “imperium” but the Father’s Kingdom. In 
other words, Christians were to consecrate themselves to be the light of 
the world and the salt of the earth, to receive a place in the Body of Christ 
and in the transcendental Kingdom; they were called to a radical ethic of 
personal repentance in the separated life of a missionary fellowship. 

This is in no sense a restatement of the “‘ interim ethic ” of the “‘ thorough- 
going eschatologists ”; it does not mean that N.T. standards of moral and 
spiritual perfection could only be taken seriously by Christian citizens who 
reckoned with an early end of history, instead of the time span which 
modern knowledge teaches us to contemplate. That is, the teaching of 
Jesus and the rest of the morality of the N.T. is not semporally relative. But 
there is a sense in which it 7s relative. Being an ethic of personal dedication 
to the life and purpose of a separated, missionary community, it is functionally 
relative. In other words, the N.T. ethic is inseparably linked with the 
N.T. conception of the Church; and, in the N.T. there is no ground for 
supposing that the Christian may approximate to the perfectionist standards 
of the one, save in so far as he comes apart from the world and devotes 
himself to the life and aims of the other. Jesus lived and died, and his N.T. 
followers lived and died, not, in the first place, to show us principles imme- 
diately applicable in big business or political administration, but to reveal 
a gospel for the redemption of believing individuals. The cross was not 
the exemplification of a new political method for the world; it was a 
demonstration of the love and power of God “unto us which are being 
saved ” from the world. 

But what does all this imply for our conduct as citizens engaged in civic 
and business affairs? Does the N.T. not tell us how we should act as police 
officers, prison governors, members of town councils, cabinet ministers, 
managers in industry and the like? If we are looking for any explicit 
guidance, the answer is that in the main it does not, for N.T. writers do not 
envisage Christians carrying such public responsibilities to any great extent. 
But there are important implications arising from N.T. teaching. 

We have seen that Christians of the apostolic age did recognize the need 
of temporal authorities; that they regarded state office as God-appointed; 
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and even its normal system of penalties and sanctions, including the use of 
the sword, as in part God-ordained. But what view did Jesus take of these 
institutions and their methods? We have already suggested that passages 
like Mk. xii. 17 and Jn. xix. 11 may mean that Jesus acknowledged that 
there was a legitimate place for such as Cesar and Pilate in the control of 
society. This acknowledgment could have had little reality in it, unless it 
also involved a measure of approval of some of the sanctions employed by 
Roman administrators to maintain justice and order. And that Jesus did 
give assent to non-love methods in secular rule seems definite from his 
attitude to the Law of Moses—a code which he never radically disavowed. 
The compilers and administrators of the Law of Moses saw well enough 
that even in a theocracy there were rogues as well as the righteous, and that 
roguery needs rigour; and, as administered in the time of Christ, the 
enalties inflicted under the Mosaic Law and the customary procedure 
which had gathered around it included such severity as excommunication 
from the synagogue community, imprisonment, scourging and execution. 

Jesus certainly pleaded for humaneness in applying the Law, even at the 
judicial level. His ruling about divorce is a clear example. It was designed 
to protect the woman. But how far Jesus went in any idea of revising the 
procedure of the courts is uncertain. It is not even sure that he repudiated 
the principle of “lex talionis” at that level; whereas in Mk. vii. 9-13 he 
is said to refer to the Law’s penalty of death for evil speech against parents 
as “‘ the commandment of God ” and “ the word of God.” In Mt. v. 21f., 
he alludes to death for murder apparently as a punishment which stands. 
It is unfortunate that we do not know more about this aspect of the thought 
of Jesus, for he must have said much more than we are given. What we 
possess, however, is sufficient to indicate that the idea of Jesus as a citizen 
who called upon all men, in every situation, to apply only forgiveness, self- 
sacrifice and non-violent resistance to evil is in error. He allowed a place 
for less perfectionist methods. He saw that there were sides of civic life 
where people could not act at the highest, spiritual level. Dr C. J. Cadoux 
conceded this much when he wrote: ‘‘ To the state’s means of coercion 
and penalty—in so far as they were honestly applied—Jesus accorded a 
certain relative approval ” (Early Church and the World, p. 49). But do moral 
absolutists who make such a concession see its implications ? 

In the N.T., as we have already said, Christ’s disciples were to renounce 
such methods. But we have shown that the demand for the highest stan- 
dards of moral and spiritual perfection in Christians was functionally rela- 
tive: it went with the call to a life, in the world yet apart from the world, 
and committed to the purposes of a separated, missionary community. But 
the argument does not end at that point. If Jesus and the other N.T. 
teachers allowed methods of a non-perfectionist character to authorities 
governing secular affairs, what was to happen when Christians began to be 
those authorities? The necessary inference is inescapable. Christians, in 
so far as they assume responsibility alongside non-Christians for the main- 
tenance of justice, law and order in public life, or the running of business 
and much besides, will be involved in the adoption of moral standards and 
methods which are below the best. Augustine’s City of God with much of 
what it says about the absolutely right and the relatively right is not simply 
defection from Christian moral standards, but an effort to give more explicit 
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content to assumptions, or teaching, already implicit in the thought of 
Jesus and the rest of the N.T. 

But where does all this come out? Are we simply back with the old, 
discredited tags that ‘‘ business is business” or “‘ politics is politics,” so 
that religion must stand apart? By no means. We are not even back at 
the notion of two moralities—a definition of the matter which has too often 
darkened counsel. There is only, ever, one Christian morality for any 
individual, namely, that which he sees to be supremely true, good, pure, 
loving and holy—and it will often be some aspect of that moral and spiritual 
perfection of the glory of God which shines upon us from the face of Jesus 
Christ. Whatever in this sense is morally and spiritually absolute for us, 
must stand over us as “‘ the perfect law, the law of liberty ” to which we are 
all obliged, always, to give the fullest allegiance of which we are capable, 
in the light of the circumstances in which we find ourselves. But when we 
humbly try to assess the degree of our response, when by moral standards 
we mean the standards of our achievement, and not our ideals, we have to 
acknowledge that there are as many moral standards as there are Christians. 
It behoves us, indeed, to drop glib pretensions about attaining absolute 
faithfulness. None of us achieves that. We all follow afar off; and the 
degree of our spiritual attainment depends upon a variety of factors—not 
least those of which we have been thinking here. The more separated we 
are from secular affairs, the greater is our chance to keep ourselves “‘ un- 
spotted from the world.” ‘The more we are immersed in the social, economic 
and political duties of life, the more we shall be compelled to resort to sub- 
Christian standards and methods. We are not less worthy Christians 
because of that, provided only that at all times we are doing our honest best 
to approximate as closely as we can, in the circumstances, to the will of God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

Where and how we exercise our Christian citizenship is a matter we must 
settle between ourselves and God; and, as far as he can, a man must follow 
what seems to be the Divine call. Certain it is that those Christians who are 
willing to separate themselves from public responsibility in the interest of 
the utmost dedication are wanted. They form a kind of spearhead of God’s 
converting purpose; and without them our spiritual vision is apt to grow 
dim. They keep the ultimate loyalties of the Kingdom clear before us. On 
the other hand, the Kingdom of God will suffer uniess we also have those 
who fight the good fight in essential positions in secular affairs where they 
will be involved in greater compromise with ultimate Christian principles. 
As long as they are persistently endeavouring to get the highest that they 
can in the civic context in which they serve, they too in their way are 
exercising a Christian citizenship which is indispensable. Both the absolutists 
in Christian obedience, therefore, and the honest pragmatists supply needful 
Christian witness; and ail are effective in their several ways in bringing men 
into the Kingdom of God. All in fact are complementary the one to the 
other, members one of another in the one body of Christ. It is not, then, 
Christian to judge and divide one another, the sheep from the goats: it is 
Christian to ‘‘ bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 


G. H. BOOBYER 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
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One of the perennial problems which has engaged those who like to 
reflect about literature is the question whether it is necessary to share any 
specific beliefs, any specific philosophy, in order to apprehend those values 
which literature has to offer. Must one, for example, become a Roman 
Catholic in order to appreciate The Hound of Heaven and then turn atheist 
when the moment comes to read Queen Mab? Most of us are incapable of 
such intellectual jugglery and desire to remain so. Yet surely there are 
some beliefs which one must accept if sense is to be made out of literature. 
That these do exist is suggested by the literary relations between the United 
States and Soviet Russia. The Soviets see much of our literature as the 
simple-minded product of a people uninstructed in the determinisms of 
history and in the derivative nature of all literature and philosophies. And 
I have read plays highly rated by the Soviets which are most charitably 
described from the Western point of view as propagandistic gibberish. 
Evidently one reason why these plays appear to us to be gibberish is 
because their authors fail to understand and accept certain beliefs which 
have become part of the very foundation of Western culture. It should be 
valuable to search out these beliefs, which very probably constitute a mini- 
mum philosophy of the Western literary world which all, reader ahd writer 
alike, must hold if literature is to be produced and understood. Na doubt 
it is possible to “entertain” certain beliefs without asserting their truth; 
probably an atheistic reader of the Hound of Heaven would entertain Catholic 
beliefs in this fashion and by this trick would reach over the barrier of 
beliefs to a grasp of the poem. That which I have in mind, however, is 
quite different from this mere entertainment of alien ideas. In order sym- 
pathetically to entertain a notion in a work of literature one must at least 
accept it as an imaginative possibility. The notion must not be ridiculous 
ot preposterous. The question at issue in this article concerns the limits of 
this imaginative possibility. The function of the minimum philosophy 
for literature, to which I refer, would be to mark off the area of imaginative 
possibility within which literature has its being. 

This minimum philosophy will generally be implicit, an unconsciously 
accepted set of common-sense beliefs about man and his relation to the 
world about him. A set of beliefs of this sort may be as familiar to a people 
as the air breathed and may go very far toward defining their culture. A 
writer cannot, as a rational being participating in a culture, very well escape 
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them. No more can he avoid including them in his writing. Let us call 
this implicit philosophy the philosophy i literature. One of the functions 
of the technical philosopher is to elicit these implicit beliefs, examine, and 
perhaps reformulate them. When this unconsciously held creed is suc- 
cessfully brought to explicit expression, it may appropriately be called the 
philosophy for literature. (And we might describe as a philosophy of 
literature the criticized, reformulated, and systematized version of this 
philosophy for literature.) In this article nothing more will be attempted 
than the expression of a small but important part of the philosophy implicit 
in much of Western literature. 

A first step in the desired direction will be to define that portion of 
literature whose philosophy is to be expressed. The recurrent and per- 
vasive characteristics of this branch of literature must then be disengaged. 
Finally we may ask, phrasing our question in the Kantian fashion: what 
beliefs must be adhered to if this kind of literature is to be possible? In 
this way it will be possible to elicit a portion of the philosophy indigenous 
to literature, a philosophy which, consequently, must be seriously con- 
sidered by all as the steady background against which the communication 
of literary values may take place. Further, one may defensibly look upon 
such a philosophy as a point of perspective from which other philosophies 
may be envisaged and evaluated as regards their friendly or hostile promise 
for literature. 


I 


First, then, how shall a significant and fruitful portion of literature be 
selected and defined? A glance back at the dawn of literature will help to 
define the problem. No doubt those scholars are correct who fix upon the 
ancient festival as the locus of art in life, since in the festival myths were 
told, learned, and in part generated. And myths are the seed of literature. 
But it may be possible to go behind myths in the search for origins. The 
myth is “‘ something said” at a rite. Many authorities 1 agree that ritual 
and rite precede myth. The rite is an action, often a dance, which is a 
spontaneous response to some disturbing aspect of life. Psychologically the 
rite, in origin at least, may be viewed as a means of discharging energy which 
is elicited by the disturbing factor. This emotional energy is discharged as a 
preparation or substitute for practical action. When the men of the tribe 
are going to face death in war or the hunt, they can scarcely be imagined to 
be without feeling. The modern warrior marches off his excess emotion to 
the sound of brass music and extemporary poetry praising his ever-living 
patriotism. The primitive warrior danced his emotion away, and in his later 
development added myths of other heroes, dead yet living in the land 
beyond the sunset. The love of life, the threat and promise of a mysterious 
universe, and most especially the fear of death were certainly powerful 
stimuli which persuade us that the primitive man had no little emotion to 
subject to the dance and reason enough later to invent myths to explain to 
himself why he danced. Thus myths express communal anxieties and 
complexes. Through these myths, in turn, the dance was ennobled and 
became a ritual praising or propitiating a god. Finally in the festival the 
dance, myth, music, and worship were relived. There were recounted 

1 Cf. Miss Jane Harrison, Themis (Cambridge, 1912), ch. 2. 
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those strange and recurrent stories of heroes, their birth, struggles, suffering 
and death, and final resurrection among the gods. One would hear, for 
example, how Dionysus, royal in origin though born in obscurity, early 
felt the stirrings of a god-like power within him and went about the world 
as a god doing good to man. But he was pursued by powerful and jealous 
beings and was finally overcome by death. Yet in the end he was recog- 
nized and resurrected by Zeus and seated on his right hand. 

Other myths followed the same pattern. One may well wonder at these 
stories. Why did they take this recurrent form ? This is a difficult ques- 
tion. It is no help to speak of myths as picture thinking, for what one 
wishes to know is why primitive man thought in just these pictures. One 
answer no worse than others is the psychological answer. Freud views 
dreams as a regression to the more primitive form of experience which is 
suggested in myth. He has specifically remarked that as dream is the 
individual’s myth, so myths themselves are the dreams of the race. The 
suggestion is inescapable that myths, like dreams, are expressive of some 
recurrent and deeply-felt pattern in human experience. They express an 
essential part of enduring human nature. I think this view may be accepted 
as at least a good myth about human nature. The step from this point to 
literature is not a long one: ‘‘ Myths are dreams and they are poetry; 
all three come to the same thing.” + 

Thus the primaval—and yet contemporary—disturbances of the human 
being at finding himself, his hopes and fears, in the strange world were 
expressed first in rites. Myths are the primitive rationale of rites. Also 
myths are the stuff of poetry. And out of poetry the other forms of litera- 
ture grew. 

One more strand of this filiation requires mention. Myths found their 
typical, as well as their highest, point of development in the Greek tragic 
drama.? This is no accident. Men then were closer to the well-spring 
of myth in its native association with rite. The great tragedians were free 
to develop in all its overtones their mythological subject-matter in its natural 
Dionysiac environment. Poetry since then has always retained something 
of this early dramatic association. Hence Cleanth Brooks could write, 
** All poetry, including even short lyrics and descriptive pieces, involves a 
dramatic organization.” And Victor Hugo remarked, “‘ Le drame est Ja 
poésie complete.” Finally Aristotle, when he wished to discuss poetry, 
thought it obvious that he should centre the discussion around tragedy as 
constituting the richest and most characteristic part of poetry. 

Anyone enthusiastic about tragedy, moreover, might argue with some 
credibility that other kinds of literature are more than superficially akin to 
this form. Although comedy seems to be no less philosophically rich than 
tragedy, yet Socrates may have had reason on his side when he suggested 
that comedy-is essentially the same as tragedy.* Epic, as Aristotle indicated, 
is narrative tragedy, differing only in method of presentation from its 
dramatic counterpart. Dramatic poems and many short stories are fre- 


1 F.C. Prescott, The Poetic Mind, N.Y., 1922, ch. 2. 

2 Cf. A. C. Mahr, Origin of the Greek Tragic Form, N.Y., 1938, ch. 2, and F, M. Cornford, The 
Origins of Attic Comedy, London, 1914. 

8 Compare Aristotle’s definition of tragedy (Poetics, V1) with Lane Cooper’s rendition of his 
definition of comedy in the latter’s dn Aristotelian Theory of Comedy, N.Y., 1922. 
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quently abbreviated tragedies. Many lyrics may be regarded as parts of 
choric songs or perhaps in certain instances as whole dramas in highly 
concentrated form. A recent writer } has, in addition, argued that novels 
ate the form in which modern tragedy is being written. These last sug- 
gestions run, no doubt, beyond the evidence; yet the very fact that they 
have repeatedly been made argues for the prominence of the tragic form in 
the history of literature. Tragic poetry has, as it were, grown up with 
Western literature and many find in it the matrix from which other forms of 
literature have possibly: issued. It is reasonable to suspect, therefore, that 
much of the hard-won wisdom of the race and many of its most indis- 
pensable beliefs should have become embodied in tragedy. If this sugges- 
tion appear reasonable, one would naturally conclude that the philosophy 
for literature, or rather an important part of it, could be elicited from 
tragedy. This suggestion should at least be worth trial. 

Here, then, is the answer to the question with which this part of the dis- 
cussion began: the nature of literature is in large part, the part which we 
wish to consider, the same as the nature of tragedy. 


II 


The usefulness of making this reduction of literature to tragedy is that 
the problem of finding the philosophy for literature is reduced to manage- 
able proportions. It becomes a definite problem with which one may cope 
with reasonable hope of success. The best way to proceed will be first to 
come to an understanding of what tragedy is. This understanding may be 
reached by disengaging the common pattern of tragedies. In this under- 
taking we are frankly assuming—with many other students of this subject, 
including Aristotle—that tragedies do embody a constant pattern—a 
pattern, moreover, which is not too difficult to disengage. A good deal of 
evidence—mythological, psychological and literary—may be adduced for 
believing that a common pattern of this sort does exist. Such evidence 
could be developed, for instance, from a study of tragedy’s origin in myth, 
for the fact that myths do possess a similar structure has been rather well 
established. Also one might find a psychological reason for expecting this 
similarity of structure in myth and drama by studying the behaviour of 
people faced with the same general life-situation. Finally the empirical 
study of dramas discloses a remarkable similarity of pattern among them. 
It will scarcely be feasible to pass all this evidence in review at this time; 
instead we shall go on to inquire what, in its simplest form, this pattern is 
which tragedies exemplify. Having indicated what tragedy is in terms of this 
common'pattern’, we may then ask the question, how is tragedy possible ? 

Aristotle has pointed out that a tragedy is a complete action, and this 
completeness is to be understood in terms of its parts: the beginning 
(arche), middle (meros), and end (te/os). ‘The Greek words are added here 
to indicate that Aristotle had in mind no mere arbitrary division but some- 
thing rather more significant. The Greek words could also be translated 
as: principle, means, objective respectively, or as initiation, medium, 
goal. These parts are involved in the riddle of the Sphinx, which also is a 
microcosm of the life of CEdipus as of Sophocles’ drama. What begins 


1 J. S. Smart, “ Tragedy ” in Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association (Oxford 
1922), Vol. VIII. 
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life on four legs, carries through his resolve and walks on two in his prime, 
but stumbles blindly out on three in the end? CEdipus answered, “‘ Man.” 
But the truer answer—‘‘ Edipus ”—he had to learn through suffering. 
Like all the tragic heroes, like Dionysus himself, he began with a theory 
about himself and his role in life. In the middle he tried to put this theory 
into practice in the concourse of real events. He appears to himself for a 
while to be successful, but then he meets increasing difficulties in acting out 
the role which he in the pride of his human ignorance had proposed for 
himself. Difficulties and contradictions mount until in the end his world 
totters, and his theory about himself crashes; then he sees that he has mis- 
judged himself. So CEdipus found that he was an incestuous patricide 
rather than the just king and wise father which he had thought himself to 
be. In sum, the beginning is a decision to identify oneself in a certain 
way; the middle is a struggle to act in terms of this decision: and the end 
comes when the inadequacy of the decision is demonstrated by the inexor- 
able logic of events. Tragedies are recurrent efforts to execute the command 
of the Oracle of Delphi, “‘ Know thyself.” 

These three parts contain all that is essential to tragedy. But something 
more concerning the third part, the ¢e/os, must be added in order to avoid 
a serious confusion. The end is the hero’s insight into the real nature of 
his initiating decision. This insight (ideophany or theophany) follows and 
is the result of the catastrophe. The catastrophe should be sharply dis- 
tinguished from a calamity. Many plays (e.g. Masefield’s Tragedy of Nan) 
depict mere suffering, mere calamity, from which nothing follows. Why 
suffering as such should be held to be dramatic I do not know. The 
characteristic of dramatic suffering, however, as exemplified in the tragic 
catastrophe, is the hero’s consequent insight. The hero may have lost all 
visible goods, public respect, and even parts of his body in his struggle to 
be what he thinks he is; still because he does achieve a measure of insight 
he is noble in his defeat. ‘‘ Tragedy is the victory of the vanquished.” } 

It is worth noting that the pattern of tragedy is a pattern which is charac- 
teristic of human experience in other aspects. Its similarity, for example, to 
the scientific procedure of formulating a hypothesis, testing it, and re- 
formulating it is quite clear. Moreover, comedy, even jokes, follow the 
same pattern. Pat or Mike will assume a role, in the typical joke, and in the 
brief “‘ struggle ” which follows, this role will prove ludicrously inappro- 
priate. A comedy is a series of such brief ‘ “tragedies ” which quickly 
reach their climax of insight and lead into others. 

If now we agree that much of literature is basically tragedy and that 
tragedy is essentially a pattern of decision, struggle, and insight as we have 
described, it should not be very difficult to define a philosophy for literature. 
We have only to find the conditions under which a decision, a struggle and 
an insight will be possible. It is equally easy to see thaz the assumptions 
about man and the universe which are implicit in this pattern cannot be 
just any assumptions chosen ad /ibitum, for one can imagine assumptions 
which will render this pattern improbable or ridiculous, and which will, 
therefore, exclude it from the realm of the imaginatively possible. 

A drama is initiated by the hero’s decision concerning his identity or the 
role he is to play. This decision was symbolized in CEdipus by “ the place 

1 J. K. Feibleman, 4sthetics, N.Y., 1949, p. 67. 
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where three ways meet’; it is offered by the witches in Macbeth, by the 
tempters in Murder in the Cathedral. Now obviously the hero must be able 
to make a free decision, i.e. one for which he is responsible. If he could not 
make a genuine decision, then he would not be responsible for his ensuing 
suffering. The suffering would then have been inflicted upon him from 
without, as it were, and hence the action would not be his own but that 
other’s who determined him. But the hero is responsible and does suffer for 
his decisions. Thus the implicit ethics of tragedy requires belief in freedom 
of the human will. Systems of ethical determinism are inconsistent with this 
belief, and it follows that such systems are detrimental to literature. 

The middle of a drama, the struggle, is the fire in which the hero’s deci- 
sion is tried. The struggle involves an order of nature intractable to the 
hero’s wishes by which his beliefs are measured. This order is fate, against 
which the hero, unknowingly in the beginning, opposes his pitifully human 
forces. Behind ancient taboo, behind tribal order and social customs, 
behind Dunsinane and Canterbury, lies this inexorable order of the universe 
which stabilizes and renders the human order possible. Thus literature 
requires of metaphysics (or cosmology) some doctrine of that nature or 
fate within which the whole human drama is set and which inflicts suffer- 
ing upon human beings until they achieve knowledge of it. And it follows 
too that subjectivistic or anti-metaphysical philosophies which convert fate 
into some merely human or social attribute are destructive of literature. 

The end of a tragedy is marked by the achievement of insight into the 
real meaning of the decision. Tragedy involves the attempted comparison, 
so to speak, of the hero’s theory of himself with himself as events reveal 
him really to be. The tragic insight is the understanding of the dishar- 
monies and discrepancies in this comparison. The tragedian implicitly 
believes, and his whole culture stands behind this belief, that the human 
being can indeed achieve such an insight. Thus the philosophy for tragedy 
and the literature derived therefrom must reflect this essential belief and, 
therefore, must require of its epistemology admission that one can attain 
on the stage of this world to some insight into the acts initiated by one’s 
own decisions. A philosophy of literature would proceed to develop a 
defence and a rationale of this admission, and it would show that sceptical 
theories in philosophy which deny the possibility of knowledge will also 
deny the significance of literature. 

The philosophy for literature, then, will consist in a set of explicit beliefs 
or admissions which must be accepted if their particular exemplifications in 
literature are to be taken seriously. Such beliefs, so far as this article has 
successfully evoked them from their incipient state in literature—or at least 
from that part of literature which we may legitimately think of as derived 
from rite and tragedy—are these: men may make free decisions; there 
exists a nature or fate which tries these decisions; one may achieve insight 
into the adequacy of his decisions as measured by this fate. This much is 
at least a beginning of a philosophy for literature. 

It is concluded that certain beliefs about choice, nature, and knowledge 
are implicit in literature; these, in fact, define the universe of the imagina- 
tively probable. The theories which should justify these beliefs—ethics, 
metaphysics, and epistemology—correspond with the three traditional 
divisions of philosophy: practical, theoretical and rational philosophy. 
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Thus the existence of literature as we have it lays down certain restrictions 
on philosophy while admitting of wide variation within these limits. The 
task of a philosopher of literature is to reason out the exact location of these 
limits and to construct an adequate philosophy within them. In this sense 
literature would be said to lie within a world defined by philosophy. But 
philosophy lies in literature also. For in the past literature has con- 
tributed to philosophy within these limits, at least by supplying illuminating 
illustrations of the working of this philosophy in human life. But more 
importantly literature has, like common sense, exercised a restraining 
influence on philosophy, guiding it in the channels which its own require- 
ments dictate. And owing to the tragic character of literature and the 
human character of tragedy the restraint which literature has placed on 
philosophy has been most happy in helping to direct the rational madness 
of philosophers along humanly profitable ways. 

It is perhaps possible to look back over the path which we have come and 
see the development of literature itself as a tragedy. Ritual records the 
choice of primitive man to accept the challenge of an unknown nature and 
to live at home in the unfriendly world. Myths, many of them, record 
the ensuing struggle with nature. Poetry records the insights which man 
has won as a result of his tragic defeats or comic successes. Perhaps the 
crucial insight concerns the pattern of human life as it struggles toward a 
clearer understanding of itself amid its surrounding of destructive forces. 
This insight is expressed most persistently in this way: that nature wins 
out at the last and all heroes die, but all is not lost for this natural world is 
not the actor’s real home; the scene shifts at the end. But this insight is 
variously reflected; some see the vanquished hero’s triumph only in the 
continued survival of the folk or of the species; some see it in his participa- 
tion through understanding in the eternity of ideas; some see it as a resur- 
rection and a continued personal life. At any rate the common verdict is 
that in the end the great antagonist Death is somehow vanquished. John 
Doe wins by the skin of his teeth. And the philosophy on which this human 
tragedy is based becomes the philosophy for man as man, not merely for 
actors in fictions. One tends in the end to agree with the poet Yeats who 
remarked that we begin to live, or at least to understand life, only “‘ when 
we have conceived of life as tragedy.” Not the least of the critic’s con- 
siderations will concern the fulness and clarity with which a work of literary 
art envisage this tragic understanding of life. 
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Ina celebrated story recorded by Cicero,! the tyrant Hiero asked the poet and 
savant Simonides guid aut quale sit deus. Simonides asked for a day’s notice, 
and then two days further, and four days further and so on, because the more 
he considered the problem the more obscure it seemed to him. The anec- 
dote illustrates the theological concern of ancient thinkers. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to suggest some of the ways in which the orthodox 
theistic arguments are anticipated in classical antiquity. 


I 


It is convenient to group the arguments under four headings. The first 
group broadly comprises those later known as cosmological and physico- 


theological, that is arguments which suggest that the material universe is 
not self-sufficient, self-explanatory, or self-existent, but rather points to a 
supernatural self-existent Being as its first cause and raison d’étre. Secondly, 
there is the familiar ontological argument. Thirdly, the axiological. Lastly, 
there is a group of arguments which depend on what we may call a more 
personal religion, theistic rather than deistic. 

The direct impact of classical philosophy upon modern theology is most 
clearly seen in the influence of Aristotle upon Aquinas. For this reason, 
if for no other, the first group is most easily presented by reference to 
Aquinas’ Five Ways or Proofs of the existence of God.? 

(1) The argument from motion. 'This is the argument upon which Aquinas 
lays most stress and which he repeats most prominently elsewhere in his 
work.? Kinesis, or “‘ motion,” has the wider connotation of change of any 
kind. Change implies potentiality. Wood, being cold, if it is to change its 
state and become hot, must have the potentiality of being hot. Potentiality 
implies a ground of potentiality in an existing actuality. Nothing can be 
changed from potentiality to actuality except by that which is already in a 
state of actuality. The wood is transformed from being potentially hot to 
being actually hot by fire, which is actually hot, and which is other than and 
apart from the wood itself. The mover and the moved are different; the 
actualizer and the actualized are not the same. It follows omne quod movetur 


1 De Natura Deorum, I, 22, 60. 
2 Summa Theol. 1, q. 2 att. 3. 
3 Summa contra Gentiles, 1, xiii, of. Compendium theol., I, iii. 
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ab alio movetur. This world of ours in which motion and change exist is 
not self-contained. It must be moved from outside. But the chain of 
movers cannot be infinite. There must ultimately be an unmoved mover, 
and this is God. 

We are not here concerned with the philosophical validity of this. The 
statement that the mover and the moved cannot be the same is in fact an 
assumption, and the refusal to postulate an infinite chain, a common 
reductio ad absurdum in classical thought, is philosophically uncertain. Nor 
are we concerned with its religious validity: the Father of the Gospels 
does not bear much resemblance to an Unmoved Mover. 

The argument derives directly from Aristotle. The case for the Prime 
Mover is presented in Physics VII and VIII. Motion and change are 
eternal. To cause a motion is to actualize a potency: it follows that the 
actualizer must be different from the actualized. drayra 7a xwovpeva ind 
Twos av xwoitro. There must be in the Universe a source of motion or you 
will never get back to a cause at all. This is the Prime Mover. The Prime 
Mover must be either self-moved or unmoved. The former is impossible 
because the same thing cannot be both hot and not hot at the same time: 
that is cause motion and be moved. This argument is taken up and 
developed theologically in Metaphysics A. ‘There his astronomical system 
involves him in fifty-five unmoved movers to cause the motion of the 
spheres. The Prime Mover remains the source of “‘ the general motion of 
the whole ” but his relation to the fifty-five is obscure. 

In Aristotle’s earlier writings, particularly the De Cae/o, there are anticipa- 
tions of this, as we may accept without entering upon the current con- 
troversy whether the Unmoved Mover is there to be found, and whether 
the unambiguous references to him are an interpolation.! There is at least 
a first Mover. The rédos of existence lives outside, deathless, eternal, 
changeless, lacking nothing, and brings into being ? a ceaseless motion. 
The argument stretches back certainly to the notable work of Plato in 
Laws X, which is the first systematic presentation of the case. There it is 
argued that a self-moving soul must be the cause of motion, for the soul is 
the spring of action—in the Phedrus he has called it the “ fount and origin 
of motion ”—and all kinds of motion must be ordered by soul. This takes 
us back to Thales and the beginnings of Greek thought where, because of 
motion in magnetism, i.e. even in “ inanimate ” subjects, it is argued mdvra 
mAjpyn Oedv, that is, a divine source is needed to explain motion. There is 
ambiguity in the Laws as to whether we can seek back to a single cause of 
motion. It is rather implied that there will be a hierarchy of self-moving 
souls, of which one will be supreme. The important point here is the first 
formal presentation of the case for a transcendent mover. 

It is pertinent to add before leaving the argument for motion, the exten- 
sion of it by Cicero, not in his philosophical works but more surprisingly 
in the Pro Mi/one,* where he argues back from sentience and vitality in the 
individual to a prior sentience and vitality in the universe. 

(2) The etiological argument. “ Interrogavi mundi molem de Deo meo et 
respondit mihi Non ego sum sed ipse me fecit,” had said Augustine. The 


1 288b 1-6, 311a, 11. See Guthrie’s edition. 
® Reading xuwei. 
3 Pro Milone, 31, 84. 
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world is not self-caused: we have to look beyond it to an originator. The 
formal presentation of the argument depends on the Aristotelian four 
causes. Every object of investigation has to be explained in terms of four 
causes, the material, efficient, formal and final. A thing cannot be the effi- 
cient cause of itself: there is thus a chain of efficient causes: rejecting 
again the possibility of an infinite regress we are driven to postulate an 
ultimate efficient cause in God. 

There are numerous anticipations of this in classical antiquity, common 
to all schools of thought except the Epicurean, though its presentation is 
loose rather than formal. Thus the eclectic Cicero writes 1: “ When we 
contemplate nature can we doubt that they have some being who is their 
efficient cause, if, as Plato thinks, they have an origin in time, or if, in 
Aristotle’s view, they are eternal, some hand to govern a work of such 
magnitude?” The eternity or otherwise of matter does not affect the argu- 
ment directly. The Stoics took the same view. When the poet Manilius 
writes in opposition to the Epicureans 


Quis credat tantas operum sine numine moles 
Ex minimis caecoque creatum foedere mundum ? 


“Who could believe that so massive a construction was created out of 
atoms without divine power, or that the world was brought about by blind 
chance?” or when Chrysippus,* the third head of the school argues that 
if there is anything in nature which man cannot do it must be done by a 
higher power, God, their thought is running along the same channels. 
Behind the Stoics and behind Aristotle lies the cosmological picture of 
Plato’s Timaus, where the divine Symoupyds, or artificer, brings the world 
into being by impressing the pattern of the eternal forms upon the recep- 
tacle matter. And behind that again lie adumbrations in the Pre-Socratic 
thinkers. Empedocles * had postulated the two principles of Love and 
Strife as the motive forces in the cosmic cycle and the making and unmaking 
of worlds, and though he had conceived them as in some sense material, 
Anaxagoras * picked him up with Mind as the efficient cause which pro- 
duced an ordered universe out of chaos, though Socrates complained § 
that he confined his attention to the etiological argument, and did not 
extend it to the teleological, in short that he remained a typical deist. 

(3) The cosmological argument. “Everything in the world exists contin- 
gently: that is to say, we can think of it as not existing. Why then does it 
exist? What determines its existence? The answer can only be some 
cause, which is itself existent. Everything is contingent, in other words, 
looks back to a cause. If we reject the infinite regress we are led back to 
God as the self-existent cause of contingent being. 

Aquinas borrowed this argument from the Jewish thinker, Maimonides.® 
Beyond that it may be traced back to the Arab Avicenna, and ultimately to 
Plato. There are significant paralleis between Maimonides’ treatment of 
the contingency of the material world and Plato’s treatment of the “ flux ” 


1 Tuse. Disp., I, 28. 

£ Cicero, De Natura Deorum, Il, 16. 

% Simplicius, De Caelo, 529, 1. Ae Plato, Soph., 242E; Aristotle, Physics, VIII, 1. 
* Diog., 1,6. Cf. Arist. Pdys., VIII, 1; Metaph., 1, 3; Simplicius Phys., 156, 13. 

5 Phaedo, 97b ff. 

* Maimonides, Guide for the Perplexed, Il, 1. 
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argument of Heraclitus. Heraclitus and his disciple Cratylus had argued 
with intellectual profundity that in this material world change was domi- 
nant, war was king, everything was in a state of flux, even the eternal hills 
were not eternal. Parmenides and his disciple Zeno had demonstrated the 
unreliability of sense impressions and argued on intellectual grounds that 
reality is changeless. Plato’s most brilliant contribution to thought was to 
fuse these two views, and argue that the unstable impermanent flux of this 
world had a contingent existence dependent on the changeless reality of 
the perfect Forms. 

(4) The argument from the ladder of perfection. We make comparative 
judgements: one thing is better, truer, nobler than another. Every com- 
parative implies a superlative: the “ better” and “‘ worse” of this world 
imply a supreme and absolute good which is the pattern of the relative 
goods, and that is God. 

This argument is directly derived from the classics. Boethius had claimed 
that every comparative implies a superlative, and his view was taken from 
the Stoics and, in particular, Cleanthes. Cleanthes’ successor Chrysippus 
had turned the argument 1: whatever has arrived at maturity and perfection 
is superior to that which has not, as with a horse and colt, dog and puppy, 
or man and boy. So the superlative in the universe must exist in a being 
of absolute perfection. Behind the Stoics it is found in Aristotle. In the 
Metaphysics * he claims that seed arises from other natures that are ante- 
cedent and perfect. But seed is not the first thing whereas that which is 
perfect is. And in the De Philosophia also he says that where there is a better 
there must be a best. Among things there are some better and some worse; 
there must therefore be a best. Plainly the source of all this is in Plato’s 
Theory of Forms, for though the argumentum ex gradibus is not used as formal 
evidence for the theory, it is implicit in the contrast between the perfection 
of the Forms and the inferiority of their visible embodiments which “ imi- 
tate” them from afar, and this comes out markedly in the poetical exalta- 
tion of the Symposium and the Phadrus. 

(5) The teleological argument. This is perhaps better called the argument 
from the government of nature, and is an appeal from the order and con- 
stancy of the universe to an ordering mind. 

This argument first appears, so far as I am aware, in Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia * who argues from the measure and proportion in nature. It is used by 
Socrates as we shall see later. In Plato it forms a prominent part of the 
Timeus, and is skilfully presented in the tenth book of the Laws * where 
Cleinias appeals to “ the earth and the sun and all the heavenly bodies, and 
this glorious ordering of the seasons, with the years and months to mark 
them off.” It is found in Aristotle in his too little studied doctrine of 
rafis , “ order,” and his pregnant question * whether the universe may per- 
haps be compared to an army set in array by a commander: It is especially 
prominent among the Stoics. It is one of the arguments used by Cleanthes, 
and the idea of Zeus as the governor and guider of the universe is to be seen 


1 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, Il, 14. 
2 Metaph. A, 7. 

3 Simplicius, Phys., 152, 11. 

* Xenophon, Memorabilia, 1V, 3. 

5 Laws, X, 886A. 

6 Metaph, A, 10. 
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in his celebrated hymn.! It is presented cogently by Cicero, through the 
mouth of the Stoic Balbus in the second book of the De Natura Deorum.* 
“ Nihil est enim quod ratione et numero moveri possit sine consilio ” he 
affirms, and suggests, with a strange anticipation of T. H. Huxley, Hamlet 
and the monkeys, that the man who believes the world to be a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms might just as well believe that if you flung down on 
the ground a large number of individual letters this would form the Asna/s 
of Ennius.* The whole case is presented impressively and at length, with 
reference first to the heavenly bodies, and then to the earth itself.4 So, too, 
with the later Stoics. Epictetus asks 5: “‘ Has the world then no Governor? 
Neither a city nor a household can remain for any length of time, without 
someone to govern and administer it. How can a system of such size and 
beauty be organized fortuitously and without order?”’ Marcus Aurelius 
suggests ® that rejection of the idea that the world is a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms implies providential government. An individual human being is 
an ordered creature. Is this consistent with a lack of ultimate order in the 
universe? On the contrary, there is a rational coherence between one thing 
and another. Paul at Athens? uses this Stoic view as the starting-point 
for his message of God’s personal revelation, and quotes the Stoic poet 
Aratus. It soon became a part of Christian apologetics, and Athenagoras,® 
for instance, compared the universe to an instrument well-tuned and playing 
a rhythmic and harmonious air, and saw in the order, harmony and arrange- 
ment of the world a major incentive to faith. And it was in fact from the 
Christian tradition, through St John of Damascus, that Aquinas derived 
the argument. ® 
II 

The ontological argument will not delay us long. The argument is 

concisely presented by Anselm : 


The fool may say in his heart, There is no God; but he only proves thereby that 
he is a fool, for what he says is self-contradictory. Since he denies that there is a 
God, he has in his mind the idea of God, and that idea implies the existence of 
God, for it is the idea of a Being than which a higher cannot be conceived. That 
than which a higher cannot be conceived cannot exist merely as an idea, because 
what exists merely as an idea is inferior to what exists in reality as well as in idea. 
The idea of a Highest Being which exists merely in thought, is the idea of a 
Highest Being which is not the highest even in thought, but inferior to a Highest 
Being which exists in fact as well as in thought. 


This is a sophisticated argument: not to be expected at any early stage. 
There was some early speculation upon the meaning of “ being ’’ and 
“existence,” and McTaggart suggested that Anselm’s argument really 
reduced itself to Parmenides’ tautology“ Being is.” “ Being is and 
cannot but be ; not-being js not, and cannot be. I can affirm everything 


1 Stobaeus, Florilegium, I, p. 25 (Wachsmuth). 
* Il, 43. 
© Et, 37; 
* Il, 34-39. 
Arrian, Epictetus, Tl, 15. 
Meditations, IV, 3, 27, 45. 
Acts xvii. 22-31. 
Apology iv, xvi. 
Summa contra Gentiles, 1, 13. 
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of being and nothing of not-being.” Parmenides’ paradox of a single, 
indivisible, changeless, immobile, perfect unity as the sole reality drew 
from Leucippus the assertion that not-being, ie. void, does exist, 
and from Plato the distinction between “ not-being ” in the sense of non- 
existence and in the sense of otherness (the table is not the chair, i.e. is 
other than the chair, but it is, i.e. exists); also the assertion that his ultimate 
principle, the Idea of the Good, lies beyond existence. But it is in Zeno 
the Stoic ! that there appears the only real anticipation of one form of the 
argument in the proposition “It is reasonable to honour the gods: it 
would not be reasonable to honour beings who did not exist. Therefore 
the gods exist.” 
lil 

Similarly, but more surprisingly, I do not find the axiological argument 
prominent in the theistic controversies of antiquity. The argument main- 
tains that value judgements have an objective validity, and that implies that 
the ground of such validity must be independent of any one human mind, 
and therefore independent of the totality of individual minds, and must in 
other words reside in some transcendent being. Protagoras had main- 
tained that man is the measure of all things, that our judgements are sub- 
jective, that what seems to you is to you, and what seems to me is to me. 
Each individual’s percepts are true for him. When challenged on his own 
ground on his claim to be a teacher, Protagoras replied that he could not 
make a man’s opinions truer, but he could make them better or healthier. 
In this he was letting in objectivity by the back way. Plato, in seeking to 
refute Protagoras, uses the axiological argument, and finds in God the 
principle of objectivity, so that he can state “ God is to us the measure of 
all things.” 2 So, too, much later, Proclus, in an argument subsequently 
taken up by John Morris in his An Idea of Happiness and Contemplation and 
Love, presents the case that all things desire the good: it is not identical 
with them or they would already possess it: therefore it must be antecedent 
to them and independent of them, and Augustine argues to God from the 
nature of Truth which exists independently of individual human judge- 
ments. But the fact is that axiological enquiries became side-tracked by 
Plato’s Theory of Forms. Here, in the Forms, it was argued, reside the 
perfect objective standards of beauty or justice, from which their mani- 
festations in this world derive, to which they aspire, and by which they may 
be judged. And this removed the argument from the plane of direct 
theistic controversy into the broader realms of metaphysics. 


IV 
There remain a number of arguments which may be broadly classified as 

personal. They have had a varied career. They were much beloved in 
antiquity, carried far less weight ‘among the scholastics, were revived in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when they met with the often 
justified scorn of the deists and a pantheist like Pope.® 

When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 

Shall gravitation cease, if you go by? 


1 Sext. Emp., adv. math., 1X, 133. 
2 Lams, IV, 716 C. 
3 Essay on Man, IV, 127 £. 
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They were much bandied in the respectable text-books of the Victorians, 
and to-day have again fallen into desuetude. It is considerations of this 
kind, however intellectually absurd they may sometimes seem, which have 
always tended to be the most convincing in practice. 

(1) Consensus gentium. This is an old favourite. Cicero} puts its basis 
clearly when he writes “ consensio omnium gentium lex naturae putanda 
est.” When Cleinias in the Laws ? is challenged to the defence of theism 
he moves straight to the order and constancy of nature, and the common 
consensus of Greek and barbarian. Among the Stoics it appears as one of 
the xowal évvova, the commonplaces of mankind’s thinking. So Balbus 
asserts in the pages of Cicero *: “‘ Omnibus enim innatum est et in animo 
quasi insculptum, esse deos’’: the idea of God is, so to speak, engraved on 
the minds of men. What is more surprising is that the Epicureans, whose 
fierce attacks on traditional religion won them the title of atheist, not 
merely among the ancients (where it meant something different) but among 
some modern scholars who should have known better, did in fact believe 
in gods on the two grounds of the clear perception of them in dreams and 
visions, and the consensus gentium. ‘This last is put clearly by Velleius in 
the De Natura Deorum: the sceptical Cotta asks him how he knows the 
opinion of all nations. 

The argument received two interesting extensions, one in the Laws,‘ 
where in addition to the passage cited above the point is made that no man 
is an atheist throughout his life (surely a double-edged weapon!) and one 
in the Pro Milone where Cicero argues from temporal rather than spatial 
universality, that is from the unity and continuity of the religious tradition. 

(2) Prophecy. ‘This commonplace of Victorian handbooks need not 
delay us long. Those further concerned can consult Cicero’s treatise ® 
where the evidence is laid out in a scholarly and reasonable manner. He 
draws attention to the complete rejection of divination by Xenophanes of 
Colophon and the Epicureans, the hesitancy of Panztius, the devastating 
scepticism of Carneades. But beyond that Pythagoras and even Demo- 
critus accepted divination: so did Socrates and the Socratic schools, the old 
Academy and the Lyceum alike (though Dicearchus and Cratippus qualified 
its scope). Above all it is central to the thinking of the Stoics, and on it 
was based the first of Cleanthes’s four arguments for the existence of God. 

(3) Providence. The belief in the providential government of the universe 
—not quite the same as belief in its ordered government—is more interesting. 
It traces back certainly to Socrates. Xenophon ® records a lengthy con- 
versation with Euthydemus, in the course of which he argues that men 
would be blind without light, so the gods give day. But they need a respite, 
and that is night. Night needs illumination, which is provided by the stars. 
Food and water and fire are produced for the sake of man, and he dilates 
on the providential work of the sun and moon, and elicits the response from 
Euthydemus that clearly the function of the gods is to look after mankind. 
It is a simple faith, lovable even if laughable, and it has sustained many 

1 Tusc. Disp., I, xiii, 30. 

2 Laws, X, 886 A. 

3 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, Il, iv, 12. 
* X, 888C. 


5 De Divinatione, especially UI, 5-IV, 7. 
® Memorabilia, IV, iii. 
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folk of far less acumen than Socrates, It should be made clear that this 
outlook is not just that of Xenophon imposed on his master, because the 
discussion of function at the end of the first book of the Republic } shows 
that the Platonic Socrates conceived the objective function of a horse in 
terms of its service to man. 

The argument was taken over by the Stoics, Cleanthes for example arguing 
from the temperate climate, and carried to extraordinary lengths. A 
passage from Chrysippus 2 is so fantastic as to merit full quotation. 


The gods made us for one another, but animals for us, the horse to help us in 
war and the dog for hunting, leopards, bears and lions to practise ourselves in 
valour upon. The pig was made for nothing but to be sacrificed, and God mixed 
soul with its flesh like a seasoning to make it readily digestible for us. Shellfish 
of all kinds and birds he contrived that we might have no lack of soups and 
entrées. 


This certainly shows ingenuity in disposing of the problem of the wilder 
beasts, but one can hardly take seriously the divine concern for sophisticated 
menus. So too when Balbus in Cicero * says that sheep are created to pro- 
vide wool for man, and dogs to be his guardian and friend, we may under- 
stand the outlook without accepting it, but when he suggests that the necks 
of oxen are so shaped as to take a yoke easily, we feel that, in an almost 
literal sense, he is putting the cart before the horse. Some of the Peri- 
patetics issued a valuable caution against pressing this view too far, and 
Theophrastus # has an excellent passage in which he dilates on the useless- 
ness of the ebb and flow of the sea (remember that it is the Mediterranean), 
periods of drought or rainfall, miscellaneous meteorological and geo- 
logical changes, as well as male breasts, hair in some locations, and the life 
of the day-fly. 

(4) The sense of the numinous. ‘There is to be found among the Stoics an 
occasional sense of the majesty of the universe impelling belief in divine 
power behind it. Cleanthes was aware how such belief could come in 
tempest and tornado, and Balbus again ° uses the word “‘ numen ” of the 
divine power we apprehend through gazing at the heavens and the heavenly 
bodies. Lucretius,* writing against the validity of such an outlook, yet 
shows by the majesty of his writing that he understands it. 

nam cum suspicimus magni caelestia mundi 
templa, super stellisque micantibus aethera fixum 
et venit in mentem solis lunaeque viarum, 
tunc aliis oppressa malis in pectora cura 
illa quoque expergefactum caput erigere infit, 
nequae forte deum nobis immensa potestas 
sit, vario motu quae candida sidera verset. 
He knows, too, how fear of storms may produce a kind of belief in God,’ 
the “‘ religion of the funk-hole.” Plainly this sort of argument for theism is 
again two-edged, and of no intellectual cogency, whatever its power upon 
the spirit. Intellectually it calls forth the answer of Lucretius, or for that 
1 352D ff. 
8 Pg eked de Abstinentia, III, 20. 
De Natura Deorum, Il, 154. 
Theophrastus, Metaphysics, IX. 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum, Il, 4. 
V, 1204 ff. 
Ibid., 1217 ff. 
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matter of Marx: “‘ The omnipotence of God is nothing but the fantastic 
reflection of the impotence of people before nature and before the economic 
social relations created by themselves.” This is incidentally part of the 
reason why Professor Farrington can see in Lucretius a Marxist before his 
time. None the less Otto has taught us not to dismiss such considera- 
tions too lightly. 

(5) Mysticism. ‘The absence of personal religion in classical antiquity 
has been grossly exaggerated. Even if we ignore the manifestations and 
spiritual power of the mystery religions, there emerges a clear picture of 
the possibility and indeed the actuality of a direct relationship between the 
human mind and the divine power. An obvious example is Socrates’ 
divine sign, his Sayovdv, which he uses as evidence of his theistic belief, 
for he can hardly believe in a divine sign without believing in divinities. 
Most notable, too, are two passages in Plato’s Laws; Plato at times seems 
more concerned with the impersonal Forms than in any idea of a personal 
God, but he became increasingly aware 1 that activity must be a charac- 
teristic of the ultimate reality. In one passage * he calls the one God of the 
Laws ¢u\dvOpwmos, a lover of mankind. This may be understood generally, 
but it is picked up in the tenth book * with the words that once you admit 
you don’t know what you’re talking about in relation to the gods, God 
himself of his grace will give you aid. So, perhaps, in the book of Wisdom 
the spirit of wisdom is ¢AdvOpwrov. 

This belief in God acting upon the human mind, and the human mind 
therefore experiencing God directly, became taken up especially by the 
Stoics, though even the Epicureans recognized the validity of visions and 
believed in effluxes from the gods which affect the righteous for good. It 
is in this spirit that Balbus ° says that there was never any great man without 
inspiration from God, which Seneca epigrammatizes into Bonus vir sine deo 
nemo est. Seneca again makes the affirmation, so reminiscent of Jesus, 
tecum intus est, ““ He is within you,” and Epictetus declares that when you 
have shut your door you are not alone, for God is in your room. It would 
be easy to supply a multitude of similar quotations, especially from Epic- 
tetus and Marcus Aurelius, but the point is sufficiently clear. 

Finally in the last great philosopher of pagan antiquity, Plotinus, we have 
mysticism on a level perhaps never surpassed. The work of Dean Inge in 
particular has made us aware of this, and one citation must suffice.’ 


Many times it has happened that I was lifted out of the body into myself; 
becoming external to all things and self-encentred; beholding a marvellous 
beauty; then more than ever assured of community with the lottiest order; 
enacting the noblest life, acquiring identity with the Divine, stationing within 
it by having attained that activity; poised above whatsoever within the intel- 


lectual is less than the Supreme. 
JOHN FERGUSON 


KING’S$ COLLEGE 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


1 e.g. Sophist., 248 E. 

2 Laws, IV, 713 D. 

3 Laws, X, 905 C. 

4 Wisdom i. 6. ~ 

5 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II, 167 
® Cf. Arrian, Epict., 1, 14, 14. 

? Plotinus, IV, 8, 1. 





PHILOSOPHICAL REFLECTIONS 
OF A LUNATIC 


By 
JOHN CUSTANCE 


Author of “‘ Wisdom, Madness and Folly” 


In describing this essay as the philosophical reflections of a lunatic, I am 
using this latter word in no figurative sense. If I have any justification for 
venturing into so difficult a field as philosophy it is because as a result of 
nervous disturbances I have undergone a series of remarkable experiences 
which in a sense compelled me to become a philosopher in spite of myself. 
Until those experiences came my way, I was not even particularly interested 
in the subject. I would probably have subscribed to the famous definition 
of a philosopher as a blind man in a dark room looking for a black cat that 
isn’t there. Arguments about “ reality,” about the independent existence 
or non-existence of external objects or other minds, would have seemed to 
me an absurd waste of time, to say the least. I was wholly content with 
what philosophers describe, with a slightly condescending air, as a 
“common-sense view of the Universe.” 

In middle life, however, I was attacked by a not uncommon mental com- 
plaint known as maniac-depressive psychosis, which had the effect of making 
this common-sense view untenable as far as I was concerned. The Universe 
changed about me. The simplest way to describe the change is to say that 
it came alive. At times, in the depths of depression, it came alive with 
horrors as appalling as any visualized by medieval artists; at other times, 
in periods of mania or “ elation,” the Kingdom of God came down to earth, 
bringing with it not only saints and angels, but the gods and goddesses of 
Olympus and Valhalla, of Carthage and Egypt and Babylon; there were 
elves and sprites in the trees and streams, fairies in the flowers, all things, 
indeed, were instinct with spiritual power and life. 

The common-sense view, no doubt, is that such experiences are “ delu- 
sions ” with little or no relation to “ reality.” They may even be bio- 
chemically determined, like delirium tremens with its pink snakes and 
elephants. None the less, they are inescapably part of my consciousness, 
of my apprehension of the Universe. They cannot really be described as 
delusions, since the definition of a delusion is a false belief, and I do not 
really “‘ believe ” them to be “true.” It would be more exact to say that I 
know them to be actual, or to have been actual, in much the same sense as 
I know other experiences of my life to have been actual. Not unnaturally 
I have been led to reflect upon them and to try to relate them to more 
normal aspects of existence. 

As soon as I came to do this in a more or less systematic manner, I was 
struck by the similarity between my experiences as a lunatic and those of 
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many others who have, for one reason or another become conscious of the 
strange shadow-land behind the ordinary human apprehension of the “‘ outer 
world.” Religious experience, as described in the Varieties of William 
James, the drug-stimulated consciousness of men like De Quincey, the 
intuition of poets; all these afforded parallels with what I had seen and felt 
myself. It was thus hardly possible to dismiss this altogether. Moreover, 
when I came to look at the views of philosophers on the central problem 
of the nature of reality, it was quite evident that such consensus of opinion 
as there was tended rather in favour of attributing validity to my appre- 
hensions than the reverse; certainly there was no coherent body of logical 
thought which must needs compel me to reject them as nonsense. Amid 
the bewildering controversies of realists and idealists, neo-idealists, prag- 
matists, Bergsonians and existentialists, one thing stood out clearly: namely 
that the ordinary common-sense view of a physical world of “ real” matter, 
which is known by mind and consciousness as by a sort of searchlight, was 
very difficult to maintain. 

When I turned to the psychologists I found an interesting clue to my 
problem. It is a commonplace of modern psychology that insanity con- 
sists in a “regression” to earlier types of consciousness. Freud, for 
example, stresses what may be described as the ontogenetical form of re- 
gression to the consciousness of the child, while Jung appears to regard 
the phylogenetical regression to the consciousness of primitive man as the 
more important. In one way or another, lunatics are thus regarded as 
people who have failed to grow up, to mature, to advance, who have not 
followed St Paul in putting “‘ away childish things.” 

As far as I am concerned there is certainly much truth in this view. 
That when in abnormal states I lived in a primitive, magical, even childish 
world I would be the first to admit; to a large extent I still live in such a 
world to-day. All I would point out is that the use of the word “ re- 
gression ”’ rather begs the question of the possible validity of these earlier 
types of consciousness. In this connection the views of a well known 
scientific thinker, the late Professor J. B. S. Haldane, are of some 


significance. 


In early times (he writes) the world appeared to be peopled by spiritual 
powers, friendly or hostile, reaching out in every direction, whereas we now 
commonly picture the world outside the bodies of living creatures as completely 


indifferent to interests or values of any sort. . . . But our ancestors had at least as 
good powers of vision as we have, and they saw something different. It was their 
interpretation that was different, and we only deceive ourselves if we imagine that 
vision and interpretation can be separated. 


There was a time, during one of the depressive periods of my illness, 
when in every tree and bush terrifying shapes awaited me; I could not walk 
through a wood without seeing, like the lunatic referred to in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, “ more devils than great Hell can hold.” No doubt, in the 
technical language of psychology, these were mere illusions, but does that 
mean that the vision and its interpretation had no validity, that they were 
“imaginary,” lacking in all “ reality”? What is imagination, after all? 
It is a peculiarly inadequate word for many of the phenomena which it is 
supposed to express. “ Imagination,” wrote Wordsworth, 
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here the Power so called 
Through sad incompetence of human speech, 
That awful Power rose from the mind’s abyss 
Like an unfathered vapour that enwraps, 
At once, some lonely traveller. . . . 

It seems to me that if the psychologists are right in their concept of 
regression, and Professor Haldane is right in arguing that it is no more 
possible to deny validity to the consciousness of primitive man than to that 
of the modern scientist, two conclusions must follow. In the first place 
what I saw must be analogous to the vision of primitive man, and in the 
second place, the vision and its interpretation, as they forced themselves 
upon my consciousness, were no less real than the ordinary experiences of 
our daily life. Or, if that is an exaggeration, at least they were no less real 
than the atoms and electrons, protons, neutrons and deuterons, with which 
the scientists are now preparing to blow us all to smithereens. 

The trick of illusion, if I may beg the question by using this word in its 
purely technical sense for a moment, still remains with me to some extent. 
Every morning, as I perform my daily ablutions, I am confronted by two 
wallbrackets which look like distorted and devilish faces. I call them Satan 
and Beelzebub. What am I “really” seeing? Enamelled iron wall- 
brackets, or devils, or both ? 

At this point it is probable that the scientifically-minded modern reader, 
if he should by chance have got so far, will be unable to restrain a smile. 
Even if the man is a lunatic, he may not unreasonably think, need he write 
such nonsense? Yet, philosophically speaking, the question is neither 
without meaning nor absurd. All Idealist philosophers, for example, 
maintain the position that experience, owr experience, to be precise, is the 
only thing of whose existence we can be absolutely certain. Experience is 
therefore the only thing which can justifiably be called real in its own right; 
everything else can only be called real in so far as it enters in some way into 
our experience. Now when I look at the wall-brackets in question, my 
experience is twofold. On the one hand I am conscious of perceiving an 
ordinary domestic object, and on the other I am equally conscious of 
perceiving a devil. In the deepest levels of my mind, I have no doubt 
about either aspect of my experience. On what ground can I attribute more 
* reality ” to the one aspect than to the other? If I were a frightened primi- 
tive, or in a state of acute depression, the devils would certainly appear far 
more real than the wall-brackets. Although the position is to some extent 
reversed in my present “ normal” phase, I know this to be merely a tem- 
porary phenomenon. There seems, therefore, to be some justification for 
the view, which I in fact hold, that I am seeing both a wall-bracket and a 
devil at the same time. 

The ordinary view that what I am really seeing is a wall-bracket which 
looks like a devil and therefore produces by suggestion the illusion that I 
am seeing a devil finds more support from realist schools of philosophy. 
Even among these, however, the question is by no means clear. Professor 
Dawes Hicks, for example, maintained that objects of sense, though they 
have a reality independent of the observer, appear in different ways to 
different observers in accordance with their mental peculiarities, etc. Thus 
an artist, a botanist, a colour-blind person and (I may perhaps add) a lunatic 
will see an object such as a red rose differently. Since each perceiver will 
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lay different emphasis on various features of the presented whole, the act 
of perception will be different in each case. These different perceptions do 
not exist independently in the sense in which the rose exists independently ; 
they are selections from the total qualities of the rose, that is to say ways in 
which the rose appears to four different observers. The artist will perceive 
its redness, the botanist the details of its variety, the colour-blind man its 
greenness, while the lunatic may see in it a vision of sin, of the Scarlet 
Woman. He may actually see, as I have seen, a scarlet horror in the heart of 
the lovely object. Like the perceptions of redness, etc., such a perception 
would, in Professor Hicks’s view, be a special selection from the actually 
existent qualities of the rose, and not an entity existing only in the mind of 
the observer. Similarly, it would appear that my wall-brackets actually 
possess the quality of devilishness that I perceive in them, however much I 
may attribute to them independent physical reality as domestic objects. 

In view, however, of the peculiarly complicated nature of the concept 
of “ reality,” about which it is unlikely that philosophers will ever reach 
agreement, I have ventured elsewhere to put forward a Theory of Actu- 
ality, which seems to me to avoid at least some of the difficulties. The 
basis of this theory is simply that all experience, notably of course my own 
experience, but inferentially including the experience of all other individuals, 
must be regarded as actual, and placed in principle on a level. Although 
it may be possible to distinguish between experience of the physical world 
outside and inner psychological experience, yet, as Professor Haldane main- 
tains, they are essentially inseparable, and there is no reason to suppose that 
they are not equally valid, or in my terminology equally actual. Just as 
mankind has experienced the physical world of mountain and valley, of 
river and sea, of vegetation and the animal kingdom, so it has experienced, 
mainly in and through that physical world, a world of gods and goddesses, 
devils and angels, ghosts and gnomes and fairies and fauns, indeed of all 
the creatures of so-called Imagination. These were not invented, created 
out of nothing by the mind, except of course in so far as the extreme idealist 
position may be true, that everything is created out of nothing by the mind. 
On the contrary, they were imaged in various ways from the whole realm 
of Actuality in which we live, rather as a mirror images the actual object 
opposite it. Thus my wall-brackets imaged or reflected actual devils, 
which I saw as well as the actual brackets, just as when I look at a mirror 
I see the objects reflected as well as the mirror itself. The objects thus 
reflected or imaged by what may perhaps be distinguished as physical 
actuality are not the same as that actuality. They may be described as 
psychical actuality, if we like to use the word. But psychical actuality is 
indissolubly connected with physical actuality, the two being merely dif- 

ferent aspects of actuality as a whole. 

If we are, with Professor Haldane, to attribute validity to the vision and 
interpretation of the universe by our primitive ancestors, { suggest that this 
theory, or something like it, alone fits the facts. Our ancestors saw and inter- 
preted; we can hardly suppose that they invented. No doubt their inter- 
pretation was sometimes wrong, as ours is, but their vision was just as 
valid as is ours to-day. The theory of Actuality is frankly an attempt to 
get away, on a systematic basis, from the exclusive and complacent physical 

1 Wisdom, Madness and Folly, by John Custance. 
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realism—the latter words are Professor Haldane’s—which seems to be an 
obsession of Western man to-day, although few serious philosophers and 
scientists really hold it. By accepting as actual all the experience of man and 
not merely the physical aspect, it may eventually be possible to understand 
and master it, as physical nature has so largely been mastered. William 
James once maintained that physical realism was quite ephemeral; the 
ancient idea of personal forces behind the physical was certain to recur in 
the long run. He called it the demon theory, and I might use the same 
words to describe the Theory of Actuality. If it really is true that a 
number of completely unimaginable mathematical dimensions are needed 
to predict what happens when two “ electrons ” meet, and that the same 
“electrons,” presumably out of shyness or spite, insist on changing their 
character in the very act of becoming known to us, then surely our 
physicists are not far removed from the position foreseen by James. 
Professor Grensted takes the view that the Theory of Actuality is akin 
to the existentialist position. As I have said, it was developed wholly as 
the result of “‘ abnormal ” experience, and, as a matter of fact at a time 
when I had little or no knowledge of existentialist writings. Subsequent 
study has shown me, however, that there are certain analogies. As M. 
Gabriel Marcel has pointed out, existentialism is in part an attempt to give 
philosophical value to an inner experience which may, to some extent, even 
transcend ordinary logical rules, and this is of course the basis of my ideas, 
for what they are worth. If existence precedes essence, as the existentialists 
hold, then the experience of an individual existence must be the primary 
datum, and all I would maintain is that my experience must be regarded as 


a part of the actual world in which I find myself. 
JOHN CUSTANCE 


FORDINGBRIDGE 





‘MODERN CHURCHMEN 
OR UNITARIANS ?”’ 


A UNITARIAN REJOINDER 
By 
THE REV. HERBERT CRABTREE 


Vice-President of the General Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches 


THE republication in the Jubilee Number of the H1sBert JourNat of Dr 
H. D. A. Major’s article under the above title, written in January 1922, 
suggests that in the Editor’s opinion the question asked is still one of some 
moment. The article will certainly have been read and thoughtfully pon- 
dered by many who accept the term Unitarian as historically the most 
appropriate designation of their theological position, and they will feel 
that the reiteration of Dr Major’s views constitutes a fresh challenge to 
think out once again what justification there may still be for their continued 
witness as a separate body in the religious life of to-day. No doubt Dr 
Major might feel disposed to express some of his opinions somewhat 
differently were he writing with all that has happened in the course of 
thirty years in mind, but in fact the article strikes one as remarkably fresh 
in tone, as it is moderate in temper, and as being quite applicable to much 
in the theological climate of to-day. It happens that it was in the year 1922 
that the present writer became a regular subscriber to THE MODERN 
CHURCHMAN, so brilliantly and courageously edited by Dr Major, and he 
would express his deep indebtedness to that journal (second only to THE 
HIBBERT) in the moulding and direction of his own theological views 
throughout that long period. 

I am not aware that there is any strong inclination among Unitarians to 
suggest that Anglican modernists ought to withdraw from their Mother 
Church, but there is certainly a constant sense of wonder felt amongst them 
that the extremely radical views held by many modernist clergy can appar- 
ently be happily and satisfactorily reconciled with their ordination vows 
and the liturgical practices demanded by the Anglican Church. Perhaps 
sometimes the reconciliation is not in fact as happy as would superficially 
appear. To point this, reference may be made to a paragraph in the edi- 
torial notes of THE MODERN CHURCHMAN in its issue of March 1952: 


The Church Times, in its issue of January 11, published a leading article entitled 
“*I steadfastly believe,” drastically criticizing Chancellor Collins. The title of 
the article recalls the following incident. In the Baptismal Service, a vicar, 
having put the credal questions and having received the prescribed response, 
“ All this I steadfastly believe,” interjected: “Sorry, I don’t.” Being reported 
to his bishop, and having been duly reprimanded, he replied: “I know that 
liturgically I ought not to have said it, but a truthful impulse overcame me.” 
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Precisely what the editor wished the reader to imply from this incident 
it might not be fair to infer, for having recorded it he passes on with no 
further comment, though the context of the earlier passages is clear enough. 
It may, however, be reasonably supposed that he would not have mentioned 
it had he not wished in some way to commend the clergyman’s sudden 
burst of candour. One reader’s reactions, however, were very different: 
the effect was just shocking! The reference would seem to imply, on the 
face of it, approval of an attitude of flippant, if not indeed of cynical, indif- 
ference to the most solemn and serious vows a man can make in the exercise 
of his sacred profession. What years of mental suppression and intel- 
lectual tergiversation, what paralysis of moral judgement, what degree of 
nervous stress lay behind the vicar’s exclamation, can only be imagined. It 
suggests a cathartic outburst akin to the sudden emotional liberation expe- 
rienced by a neurotic under psychiatric treatment. 

Consider the care taken by the Church to ensure reasonable conformity 
among its members and the emphasis laid upon the duty of parents and 
godparents in this solemn sacrament of Baptism. The Book of Common 
Prayer is explicit on the point. Following the recital of the Apostles’ 
Creed the godparents respond, “ All this I steadfastly believe,” and in the 
final exhortation they are instructed “to see that this infant be taught, so 
soon as he shall be able to learn, what a solemn vow, promise and profession, 
he hath here made by you.” Plainer words could not be used. Right 
through the Church’s rubric the same precision and solemn instruction 
run, and require no further emphasis here. To what schizophrenic pressures 
and distresses the mind of a modernist in the Church must constantly be 
submitted the Unitarian can only speculate, but he may well be thankful 
that he is himself free from the necessity of painfully “ rationalizing ” his 
own beliefs and professions in the exercise of his sacred duties. True, he 
may sometimes reflect a little ruefully on the penalties he has had to bear 
in the maintenance of his fidelity to this precious atmosphere of theological 
freedom. He can truly repeat the words of the Roman captain to Paul, 
“‘ With a great sum obtained I this freedom.”’ But as yet no Anglican can 
justly retort, “I was free born.” Nor yet has the latter achieved such 
degree of freedom as would permit him, without compromise or reserve, or 
intricate and confusing explanation, to speak plainly to plain folk respecting 
his plain and sincere beliefs. The Unitarian does not need to be reminded 
of (for he is never allowed to forget) the many advantages and the consider- 
able social prestige he has renounced, and which ordination secures for the 
clergy. He is usually a somewhat lonely man in the exercise of his pro- 
fession, ostracized by the clergy and ministry of other churches, misunder- 
stood by most, even vilified by some. Occasionally the price to be paid has 
seemed to be too high and the prospect too bleak to be patiently borne, and 
refuge has been sought on the ample bosom of Mother Church, but in the 
circumstances it is perhaps surprising that, over a period of many years, 
there have been so tew Unitarian ministers who have sought and accepted 
Anglican ordination. The high privilege of unconstrained, honest and 
unequivocal avowal has been felt to be well worth all the sacrifice involved. 
The present writer cannot recall, throughout his ministry of some thirty 
years, having ever felt obliged to qualify or even moderate any utterance 
he has made from pulpit or platform by any consideration of expediency, 
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ecclesiastical tact and finesse, or deference to lay or clerical authority. The 
authority of his own reasonable and conscientious judgement has been his 
sufficient guide in such matters. What Anglican modernist, he wonders, 
could make such an affirmation? Certainly few, if any, among the younger 
clergy! Ifthe Unitarian may sometimes sadly wonder whether his standard of 
intellectual integrity has not cost him something like the whole world, he has 
at least the reward of feeling that, in this respect, he has saved his own soul. 

Very often in the pages of Dr Major’s journal reference is made to the 
freedom gained by modernist thinkers in the Report of the Archbishops’ 
Commission on Doctrine, published in 1937. It can at once be agreed that the 
burden has been lightened by concessions in that Report to the differing 
views held on certain disputed points of doctrine, but its influence in general 
on the mind of the Church has been negligible. Few layfolk have ever 
heard of it, much less read it, and there is no evidence that the dominant 
party in the Church has ever allowed it to moderate their dogmatic rigidity 
or soften their theological rancour. In its compromises and ambiguities 
it was an ecclesiastical pronouncement of considerable diplomatic skill, 
but its contribution as an influence in the direction of either the official or 
the popular thought of the Church has, in the succeeding years, been 
difficult to discern. It has provided an “ escape clause ” for a few sensitive 
souls, but it is reasonable to assert that as a practical and effective factor in 
changing the temper and tone of Anglicanism in general it has virtually 
died of inanition and neglect. Meanwhile, the popular hymnody, and the 
official dogmas, ritual and rubrics of the Church remain as immutable as 
the ages. And these are the anchors by which the Faith of the Church is 
fixed in tideless waters channelled out centuries ago. 

The free world has become painfully aware in these precarious days of the 
insidious and seductive art of ‘‘ Newspeak ” or “‘ Doublespeak,” the art of 
saying one thing and meaning another, often its direct opposite. In secular 
and political thought a deliberate and skilful technique has been cultivated 
whereby opinion may be manipulated so as to mislead and confound the 
simple and the unwary. But intelligent people are now well aware of it, 
and there would seem nothing to be gained in the service of Truth by 
applying the technique, even unconsciously, to the explication and pro- 
pounding of religious dogma. The urgent and the burning need both in 
religion and in politics to-day is for speech that shall be plain, direct and 
undissembling; for men who will search not their minds only but also 
their hearts and consciences before committing themselves to the utterance 
of beliefs which they know full well will be accepted and understood by 
ordinary folk in quite different ways. When, for instance, a clergyman is 
asked whether he believes in the Virgin Birth, he will, no doubt, find some 
relief in being able to quote the circumlocutions of the Report on Doctrine. 
What a far greater relief it is, and what a more convincing reply, to answer 
simply “‘ No.” ‘The questioner may be willing to consider certain possible 
symbolic interpretations of the term, but when he asks his question he is 
almost always concerned with its particular, personal and historical con- 
notations. He wants to know whether the clergyman believes what 
countless millions of Christians have believed the term to mean, but how 
often does he receive an answer that will convince him that the implications 
of the question have been squarely faced ? 
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Other issues raised by Dr Major can only be inadequately touched upon. 
*“* Again,” he writes, “in the eyes of the Modern Churchman, the dogma 
of the Trinity is too lightly dismissed by the Unitarians.” It is true that 
they tend to regard it as an archaic mode of thought, of value as asserting 
certain metaphysical and insoluble aspects of the relationship of Deity 
to the world and mankind, but for that very reason no longer capable of 
expressing adequately what the modern mind holds to be essentially true 
in the idea of Incarnation. The doctrine of the Trinity, in its endeavour to 
rationalize the experience of religious mysticism, has (so it seems to Uni- 
tarians) narrowed the conception of God, and in its effort to correct this 
tendency has fallen into mythological ideas respecting the person of Christ. 
It presents us with an idealized concept which historical criticism refutes. 
Unitarians fully allow the importance of metaphysics for philosophic 
thought, but in the realm of fact historical science must be our paramount 
concern. We must give scrupulous attention to all the evidence before we 
begin to reflect upon, and discuss, its meaning and interpretation. And 
unfortunately this is what the doctrine of the Trinity has failed to do. In 
a highly suggestible and imaginative age, it conjured up from many sources 
a syncretistic picture of Christ, which it thereupon set about supporting 
by metaphysical argument, and which in due course the Church, first by 
the pressure of authority and later of persecution, enjoined as the only 
valid exercise of Christian experience, the worship of a metaphysical 
Christ. 

Dr Major further writes: ‘‘ The traditional Unitarian . . . seems to the 
Modern Churchman to be too intellectualistic. ...” This is an oft- 
repeated charge, but Unitarians are inclined to be puzzled as to what it 
precisely means. They do not claim to be cleverer than others, or to have 
access to any source of information closed to their critics, nor are they in 
any degree ignorant of the part played by feeling and impulse in the formu- 
lation of belief. If one may dare to venture an opinion, one would suggest 
that what is involved in the criticism is the degree of scrupulousness, or 
better, perhaps, of consistency exercised by the Unitarian in formulating his 
beliefs. He does not shrink from a thorough-going analysis of fact and 
experience, and he endeavours to avoid all possible confusion and com- 
promise in the systematic expression of his resultant theological proposi- 
tions. He is not so foolish as to deny that “ certain moral or spiritual values 

. ought to be retained in the Christian Faith.”” He would, in fact, argue 
that such values are what religion is truly about, but he sees no virtue in 
tying up these values with what Dr Major admits are “ purely mythological” 
elements. The dangers involved in this attitude are grave indeed. The 
Christian Faith is seriously weakened whenever an inquirer discovers that 
its alleged historical features include mythological factors. There is a 
homely proverb about tipping out the baby with the bath, and this is pretty 
much what happens when the effete mythology is abandoned, for with it 
too often also go the moral and spiritual values traditionally associated 
with it. Can there be any doubt whatsoever that the prevailing scepticism 
and rank amoral attitude so conspicuous to-day are in large measure due to 
the Church’s inflexible refusal to disengage its moral teachings from their 
traditional mythological settings? Dr Major has himself plainly expressed 
this danger (see The Modern Churchman, September 1946): 

a 
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There is a mental side to the practice of the Christian religion, as well as its 
spiritual and moral sides. The historical understanding of the Christian religion 
has its place in this mental sphere. Legend, tradition, myth, superstition are ever 
ready, as the history of religion proves, to invade the historical field and lead to 
the misinterpretation and misrepresentation of the Christian religion, with most 
disastrous results. Corruptio optimi pessima. 


It is to avoid such disasters that the Unitarian strives his utmost to be scru- 
pulous in relating his values to such facts as may reasonably be confirmed 
by sober and objective intellectual judgements. He would warmly concur 
with such views as those expressed by Mr R. B. Henderson, and quoted in 
The Modern Churchman, March 1952: “‘ Union with God is mysticism and it 
works. But it is rational mysticism—we are not allowed to ignore the 
reasoning powers which God has implanted in us.” 

Something else remains to be considered, perhaps the most fundamental 


issue raised by Dr Major. 


The modern Churchman (he writes) could not feel at home in an assembly 
for Divine worship from which the worship of Jesus is definitely excluded. 
There seems to be subconsciously present in such worship the chilling influence 


of a great negation. 


The worship of Jesus is definitely excluded from the religion of the Hebrew 
Prophets and Psalmists. Was their religion conspicuously negative? Is 
one aware of a chilling influence when reading the 23rd Psalm or when 
reflecting on the great affirmation of the prophet Micah, “‘ What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God”? Nor is there any worship of Jesus in the parable of the 


Prodigal Son; nor do we find it enjoined by Jesus himself in any of his 
authentic teaching. He did not demand for himself divine honours, nor 
did he require from his disciples an attitude of worship towards himself. 
As the Rev. J. C. Hardwick says in his What to Believe: 


Jesus, of course, did not teach that he was God. This is admitted even by 
Bishop Gore. What he taught was that men were sons of God, a view which 
needs re-expression in terms of humanity and deity as we now understand them. 


To use an old analogy, Unitarians strive humbly to live the religion of 
Jesus; they are not so interested in a religion about Jesus. In the former we 
find all that the soul needs in its deepest mystical experience; in the latter 
we find much which confuses, bewilders, and at times plainly offends our 
deepest spiritual needs. 

There is a yet deeper significance in the Unitarian attitude on this matter. 
The idea of God is, and must always be in its highest sense, a concept, not a 
percept. It is an inference drawn from perceptual experience, but, in its 
universal, supra-temporal and supra-spatial references it must of necessity 
be elevated above the perceptual level. True, we can only formulate co- 
herent notions of that Universal Mind we call God by-falling back from time 
to time upon perceptual symbols, but we must not equate the symbol 
with the reality it represents. We may look through Nature up to Nature’s 
God, but we must not equate Nature with God. This is the fallacy of 
Pantheism. Moreover, this is precisely what the Hebrew prophets assailed 
as idolatry, the identification of things perceptually apprehended with the 
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Most High himself, whom “ no man hath seen at any time.” In Jesus we 
see the unveiling of the Divine nature as in no other of its many embodi- 
ments. We can see that “ God was in Christ reconciling the world to Him- 
self,”” and we cannot but adore that revelation with wonder and reverence. 
But this in no way involves the acceptance of Christ as the Second Person 
of the Trinity. Surely Christ would have us look through him up to his 
God and our God. One cannot, with any historical justification, feel that 
he would have us equate this devotion with the terminology of the Nicene 
theology. In all mystical experience there must be some degree of doubt 
as to the nature of the objective reality to which it points, and we must not 
uncritically assume that the utterances of the mystic himself (his intellectual 
formulations of his subjective experience) are a sufficient authority to deter- 
mine dogmatically the formulations of others. In Christ we see the unveil- 
ing of the Divine Will in its supreme historical form, but it seems to Uni- 
tarians that the Christ which orthodoxy worships is not the Jesus of history 
but a metaphysical abstraction which did not receive its full theological 
development until the fourth century, a period in which historical accuracy 
stood in inverse ratio to metaphysical subtlety. 

One cannot find better words to express the Unitarians’ attitude to Jesus 
than those used by Dr Major himself when writing of the Modernist’s 
beliefs in THE MODERN CHURCHMAN, September 1925. Writing of the modern 
educated man and woman he says: 


They are ready to reverence, and believe in Jesus Christ; they are ready to see 
in him the truest and deepest unveiling of the Divine Nature which has yet been 
vouchsafed to humanity; they are ready to adore that unveiling of the Divine 
Nature in him. If you tell them that he is the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, they answer frankly that they know nothing about that, and. would like to 
know how you know it. If you tell them that there is strong evidence that the 
evolutionary process reached a height in his Personality which it has reached in 
none other, they will assent readily. If you tell them that as you read human 
history, humanity took a fresh beginning in Him: that it attained a higher stage 
which promises to carry the human race on to its goal of moral and spiritual 
sonship to God, they will declare that that also is their faith—their working 
hypothesis. 


In conclusion, let it be admitted that nothing has been said here as to the 
spiritually enriching and impressive ecclesiastical atmosphere which one 
fully realizes the Churchman must feel, and of which he would feel sadly 
deprived if, on doctrinal grounds, he departed from the Church of his 
fathers. There are many reasons, fully appreciated by Unitarians, why 
Modernist Anglicans do not in any considerable number seek fellowship 
with them, but perhaps these comments on Dr Major’s thought-provoking 
article may suggest why some Unitarians feel that, in the conditions existing 
to-day, they could never become Anglicans. 


HERBERT CRABTREE 


ST ANNES-ON-SEA 


1 See The Doctrine of the Trinity, by Herbert Crabtree. The Lindsey Press. 
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Tue Chancellor of St Paul’s, Canon Collins, in a recent number of the 
HisBERT JOURNAL put in a strong plea for liberty of conscience in the inter- 
pretation of Creeds, and gave his own considered views as to the way in 
which they should be interpreted, and in which he argued that he was 
entitled, as a priest of the Anglican Church, to interpret them. Whatever 
may be thought and said of his interpretation of the Creeds, it is incon- 
testable that the vast majority of those who employ them do not take them 
in his way, but rather aw pied de Ja lettre, that is to say they take the various 
clauses as embodiments of facts, historical or otherwise. To take an 
example, Virgin Birth can surely mean one thing only, and cannot be 
*‘ symbolized.” Either the thing is true or it is not true. 

Canon Collins, while admitting that the clauses enshrine “ historical 
facts,” argues that they must be understood “‘ symbolically.” Now “ alle- 
gorical ” we know—and understand—but what does “ symbolical ”? mean 
when applied to a concrete fact like Virgin or Birth? By this somewhat 
elusive word Canon Collins apparently means that their credal content 
must vary with changes in human knowledge, i.e. that their inner or in- 
trinsic meaning must vary from time to time. Canon Collins says that the 
kernel of the Christian religion is love of God and its corollary, love of 
one’s fellow-man; in other words, the Golden Rule or the Summary of the 
Decalogue. This belief is common to Christian and Jew; in fact, it was 
first taught by Jews, and no one making any profession of religion would 
deny its truth. But something more must be added to this bare résumé of 
beliefs in order to mark the necessary differentia between Christian belief 
and Jewish. Nor does Canon Collins hesitate to put this necessary adden- 
dum into very plain (and unsymbolic) words. These are his words: 


the God-man, Christ, was not God in respect of his heavenly properties and 
man in respect of his earthly life [sic!]; he was both God and man in respect 
of all that he did and said, one person, one undivided personality. 


Here Canon Collins is out-orthodoxing the orthodox, he is even prepared 
to go beyond the Athanasian Creed in emphasizing the very minutiae of 
credal metaphysics. The iconoclast has become a second Athanasius and 
not the Arius he fancies he is. Then again he tells us in the most precise 
terms what /e understands by “‘ natural ” and “ supernatural,” “‘ temporal ” 
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and “eternal.” Indeed he expects his readers to accept him as an authority 
on these spheres and that his ipse dixit is sufficient warrant for his words. 
While I do not impugn the accuracy and truth of his ideas, I do charge 
him with the creation of his own Creed, though it happens to agree pretty 
well with the Creed which he describes as irrational, credulous or “‘ indecent.” 
What the laity will ask when they have tried to digest his analysis will be: 
“* Ouis custodiet ipsos custodes? Clerus Anglicanus stupor mundi.” 

Two questions, therefore, seem to be implicit in Canon Collins’ position, 
viz., 
First: Is his view tenable—or intelligible—on any grounds either of 
faith or of reason, or of both? and 

Second: Has he any right as an officer of the Anglican Church to hold, 
much less to propagate, such views ? 

The purpose of this article will be to show that on both these counts, 
Canon Collins has literally no /ocus standi. In my view his symbolic inter- 
pretation never has been that of any branch of the Church and was never 
intended to be. Indeed, in the last analysis of Canon Collins’ own words, 
his “‘ symbolic ” interpretation robs the Creeds of all real meaning, and 
reduces them to an invertebrate and anemic formula. Apparently he does 
not see that in the process of time it is quite conceivable that changes in 
knowledge such as he contemplates may come to coincide with the current 
“ ordinary ” view held by almost all who attach any importance and value 
to Creeds. Changes which have already occurred in the views held by 
scientists as to the constitution of the physical universe tend to corroborate 
my contention that orthodox science may move towards orthodox theology 
and not away from it. 

But there is another question and one that is more vital for Canon Collins, 
viz., whether as an Anglican priest he is justified on moral grounds in holding 
and promulgating his views. 

Canon Collins bases his case on the summary of the Decalogue, “ Love 
God, love thy neighbour.” This is a sort of text on which he expounds his 
views of what true Religion is, namely Faith not works. So far I have no 
quarrel with him; we are on common ground; here is a field in which 
Christian and Jew would agree. But Canon Collins goes even farther 
along the strictly orthodox Christian path. He swallows Creeds at one 
gulp, “lock, stock and barrel.’’ He says of our Lord that he was “ both 
God and man in respect of all he did or said, but one person and one 
undivided personality.” So far he is more orthodox than the credal 
extremist. Even the Athanasian Creed—which Canon Collins ought to 
spew out of his mouth as irrational, even “‘ indecent ’—can go no further. 

The quotation from Col. i. 15, is a résumé of what Canon Collins seems 
to believe. At the bottom of page one, and at the top of page two, he ends 
thus: “‘ it would be contrary to the Christian tradition to say that either 
Christ’s humanity or his divinity were unreal.” Again, a little further on, 
he elaborates this theme still more: 


To say that Christ attains to the title of God only because of his perfect life 
here on earth is 0 rob Christianity of any uniqueness and to make of it one of a number 
of Creeds founded upon a philosophy of humanism. 


Canon Collins is inclined to reproach his more orthodox brethren for 
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their readiness to believe that God sometimes intervenes or may legitimately 
be expected to intervene directly in human affairs, i.e. in miracles. I cannot 
quite follow his argument at this point, for he solves the difficulty, to his 
own satisfaction, by saying that the Crucifixion was a direct intervention. 
All I can, with all reverence, say is that the world has not so far seen it in 
that light and that therefore there might as well have been no intervention. 
“Oh that He would rend the heavens and come down!” The problem 
still remains. 

Canon Collins then returns once more to the more orthodox, even 
primitive, position when he says: “ Faith must commend itself to the whole 
of man and not only to his reason.” Surely here Canon Collins is “ selling 
his pass,” for the greater part of his case against Creeds is based on what he 
takes to be reason! His argument seems to run thus: 


Creeds are not rational statements but symbols which have to be changed or 
interpreted in each generation in accordance with a growing awareness and 
knowledge of the physical universe around us. 


Canon Collins finds great comfort in the support of Nicholas Berdyaev who 
rejects all dogmas as “sheer folly,” i.e. utterly irrational. At any rate 
Berdyaev does not indulge in any rationalizations nor does he resort to 
vague symbolism. 

One cannot but be amused as well as amazed to find so doughty an icono- 
clast venturing on the statement that the Creeds “tell of certain events 
which took place in the first century of our era.” Most believers would, I 
think, be prepared to endorse this statement but Canon Collins maintains 
their necessity only as symbols, not as embodying historical facts. 

That his view of the connotation ‘‘ symbolic ” robs Creeds of all authentic 
and authorative meaning is evident from his own language. Thus on page 
seven he says: 


The descent of Jesus into Hell, his ascension into Heaven and his sitting on the 
right hand of God, the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection of the body are clauses 
which do more than strain the credulity of modern man: they positively offend 
bis sense of decency. 


What a sweeping—and somewhat offensive—statement in the mouth of a man 
who maintains the necessity of Creeds and is prepared to make new Creeds! 

No doubt Canon Collins would be equally categorical in demolishing 
other clauses of the Creeds; they would all be mere symbols. By his own 
words I have shown above that he interprets Creeds in a way not in the 
least incompatible or inconsistent with the more formidable Athanasian 
Creed. While “ straining at the gnat) he swallows the camel.” In some of 
his statements about the nature of Creeds he is hyper-orthodox, but in 
other cases he outdoes Loisy or Tyrreil in his categorical repudiation of 
their validity. But the major question and the one that most vitally touches 
Canon Collins is this: is he justified in holding these views while retaining 
his position as a priest of the Anglican Church? 1am not questioning his 
sincerity ; many of those who condemned the martyrs were sincere, as no 
doubt were most of those who condemned Christ. It is not his sincerity 
that is questioned but his reasoning and his conscience. Even in so tolerant 
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and comprehensive a Church as the Anglican, there are limits beyond which 
a priest may not go! 

For is it not incontestable that the Church’s manual of belief and worship, 
the Prayer Book, asserts that her teaching is based on Holy Scripture and 
that nothing may be taught therein unless it can be proved by “ most 
certain warrants of Holy Scripture”’? Moreover, at his Ordination, Canon 
Collins publicly declared that he “ unfeignedly ” believed the doctrine therein 
contained. When I took this solemn vow I believed in my heart what I 
repeated with my lips. I had no mental reservations whatever. I did 
unfeignedly believe and still do believe those very clauses which Canon 
Collins calls irrational—even indecent, e.g. the Virgin Birth, the Resurrec- 
tion, etc. Are the clergy to be allowed to put upon solemn words they 
utter in Church any meaning they please? If not, what is to be the limit? 
Any “ sophistication ” of interpretation must be at least embarrassing to the 
priest, and to the mere layman, who never quibbles about abstruse terms 
and has no patience with those who do, quite devastating and apt to under- 
mine his faith in all public utterances of belief. 

Those very clauses which the Canon singles out for his scorn—even 
vituperation—are contained in Holy Scripture and have been, and are 
believed by millions of people. In politics or spheres where doctrinal 
religion is not involved, a priest may hold what views he pleases and these 
views may not be used in evidence against him auless they contravene Christian 
tenets. But in the domain of religion what a man, especially an officer of 
the Church, believes is the concern of every member of that Church, and 
even lay people have the right to expect that their leaders should mean what 
they say and say what they mean. Neither layman nor priest is justified in 
“contracting out” from those tenets or in claiming “ benefit of clergy,” 
for such tenets are the raison d’étre and only criterion of membership for 
both clergy and laity. Canon Collins wants to have his cake and to eat it, 
too, to have it both ways, to remain a priest while jettisoning a good deal 
of what as a priest he is pledged to uphold, but he is on a perilous path 
which may ultimately lead him whither he knows not—if he is as logical 
as he claims to be. 

Canon Collins is prepared to retain Creeds, provided that either they are 
interpreted in his way or revised from time to time. Indeed he professes 
to believe in law and order, as he says, “‘ Of course, there is need for order 
in the Church. Her members must understand that there are certain 
obligations {sic|] they have to fulfil and one of these is acceptance of the fact 
that the Church is a guardian of the faith and that this faith is embodied 
‘ symbolically ’ in the Creeds.” 

Though there are some loose ends in the above it raises no questions 
except that Canon Colliris uses the word “ symbolically ” in an illegitimate 
way, for in Latin the word for Creed (originally Greek) meant simply that 
the Creeds were joint efforts not the work of one man or one section of the 
Church. Canon Collins must surely be aware of this fact, and that odpBodov 
and ovpBodAy mean quite different things but that neither means ‘“‘ symbol ” 
in Canon Collins’ sense. Then Canon Collins goes on to amplify his 
meaning and to evacuate the clauses of any meaning but a vaguely “ sym- 
bolic” one. Better discard Creeds altogether than dilute them till they 


perish of anemia. He says, 
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Lastly it is essential that the Creeds be freely accepted. 


Combining the Canon’s two statements we see that in his view “ freely ” 
and symbolically” are synonyms. On the last page Canon Collins 
attacks ‘the stupidity of any attempt to impose them (i.e. creeds) upon 
those who do not ‘ freely’ accept them.” 

But on page eight, he writes thus: “ He (i.e. the Christian) first becomes 
a Christian and then, by his faith, he is able to apprehend the dogmas incor- 
porated in the Creeds.” Just so, no one is “compelled” to accept the 
Creeds; indeed only a Christian would wish to accept them. If a person 
does not believe them he can either refuse to become a member of the 
Church, or, if he is, he can withdraw. In either case there is no compulsion. 
But if he accepts the necessity of Creeds he must accept them ex animo, and 
must not “ bowdlerise ” them so that they either have no meaning at all or 
a meaning so intangible and reduced as to be valueless. 

There is still another aspect of this whole question of Creeds which any 
priest holding Canon Collins’ views should consider seriously. This aspect 
derives from the fact that he is an officer of an established Church in virtue 
of which he and his fellow priests enjoy a security of tenure and an immunity 
from control which are enjoyed by no other ministers or priests. The 
Anglican priest cannot be deprived of his office for any views he may hold; 
short of an offence against the law of the land he may preach Communism or 
Agnosticism with comparative impunity. But liberty of prophesying 
should not degenerate into licence. I maintain therefore that in advocating 
views which he admits are not the orthodox ones, or those held by most of 
the laity, he is using a privileged position in a morally illegitimate way. 
Either he should leave the Church or loyally carry out the implications of 


the Prayer Book. 
AUSTIN H. BIRCH 
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A survey of this kind can, of course, make no claim to be comprehensive. 
It must confine itself to such books as have been brought to the writer’s 
notice over the last two years. I begin with three O.T. studies. 

Martin Noth offers a reconstruction of Israel’s historical development 
markedly different from the one with which most English readers will be 
familiar, but offering several attractive features.1 His starting-point is the 
Settlement and the appearance in Canaan of an amphictyony of twelve 
tribes bearing the name of Israel and grouped round a common sanctuary. 
He traces their origins as far back as their traditions will permit, and then 
shows how, after a brief period of consolidation, they attained to nation- 
hood under David and Solomon, only to fall apart thereafter and become 
the sport and spoil of contending empires. Noth would reduce to a mini- 
mum the influence of the Exile, since, on his view, the main body of the 
people remained in Palestine and the work of the Deuteronomic historians 
was done there. The religious element is prominent throughout the recon- 
struction, though it is represented by a communal tradition rather than by 
the work of exceptional personalities. Ample use is made of the latest 
archxological findings, while the geographical background to the history 
has full justice done to it. 

Hans-Joachim Kraus asks whether there was such a festival of the 
enthronement of Yahweh in the pre-exilic cult as Mowinckel has suggested, 
and answers his own question in the negative.? He finds, however, that 
there was an annual festival of the king’s enthronement on Zion. The 
essential features of this can be recovered from Psalm cxxxii, with its 
emphasis on the election of Israel and David and its clear evidence of a 
procession with the ark borne in the centre. This commemorated events 
within history and not anything mythological. The psalms usually cited as 
belonging to the festival in which Yahweh was symbolically enthroned are 
post-exilic and dependent on Second Isaiah, to whose message of Yahweh’s 
universal sovereignty they give poetic expression. The reconstruction 
offered well deserves study, but it is burdened with some serious difficulties. 

The tendency of both scholars whose work has been considered so far is 


? Geschichte Isrels (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1950). 
® Die Kénigherrschaft Gottes im Alten Testament (Tibingen: Verlag J.C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
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conservative. This is even more the case with Artur Weiser.1_ Like the 
Swedish school, he stresses the importance of the cult, but he declines to 
assimilate the form this took in Israel to the general ritual pattern of the 
Ancient Near East. His picture of Israel’s history has much in common 
with Noth’s, so that he connects many of the Psalms, directly or indirectly, 
with a Bundesfest at which, from the days of the twelve tribe amphictyony 
onwards, Israel renewed annually the memory and the power of the sacred 
event out of which it arose. The culminating point of the festival was a 
theophany of the same type as that associated with Sinai, and the response 
of the worshippers included invocation of the divine name, recitation of the 
acts of Yahweh at the Exodus—and later at the Creation also—and a judge- 
ment at which the unfaithful were expelled from the community. With 
the establishment of the kingdom, the kind of festival Mowinckel envisages 
may have come in, with a special place in it for the monarch. The whole 
tendency of Weiser’s treatment is to throw the bulk of the Psalter into the 
pre-exilic period and to reduce very considerably the contribution of the 
prophets. 

Among N.T. studies, one of the most recent is the symposium consisting 
of the papers read at the Bern meeting of Studiorum Novi Testamenti 
Societas.2 Dodd urges that the N.T. fights shy of any general concept of 
man and stresses instead the relation to God of men in their historical 
communities. Somehow he combines with his dynamic view of the divine- 
human relation in general a static and traditional view of it in the particular 
instance of Christ. Bratiotis, as an Orthodox theologian, mistrusts the 
Protestant emphasis on eschatology and finds much in the N.T. to justify 
his claim that even fallen man retains his essential dignity as a child of God. 
Bultmann gives a simple presentation of his de-mythologizing and existen- 
tialist exegesis. Clavier accepts the unsystematic character of the N.T. as 
regards man’s final destiny and looks for what is new and distinctive in its 
message. He detects elements in earlier parts of the N.T. that anticipate 
the Johannine teaching on eternal life. 

Ethelbert Stauffer has reviewed recent work on the N.T. in one section 
of a comprehensive volume designed in the first instance in response to a 
request from Japan.* It covers both O.T. and N.T., also Church History, 
Luther research, Practical Theology, missions, public worship and preach- 
ing. It is indispensable to any who wish to follow what has been done on 
the Continent in these fields. As one would gather from his Theologie des 
N.Ts., Stauffer’s standpoint is staunchly conservative. He is a keen 
critic of the critics. Few commentaries since Zahn’s meet with his approval, 
he has as little sympathy with Barth as with Bultmann, and he regards the 
work of the Forn--critics as sadly misdirected effort. While he assists at 
the funeral of the liberal “‘ quest of the historical Jesus,” he refuses to join 
the neo-orthodox when they acclaim this as indicating that we should 
abandon historical investigation and simply accept the apostolic witness. 
The historical task remains, but it becomes now the attempt to discern, in 


1 Die Psalmen I e> II in Das Alte Testament Deutsch (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 


1950). 
* C. H. Dodd, P. I. Bratiotis, R. Bultmann, and H. Clavier: Man in God’s Design (Valence: 
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3 Theologie und Liturgie (Kassel: Johannes-Stauda Verlag, 1952). 
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the partial and relative form that is alone possible to us, the absolute divine 
visitation in Jesus. His slogan is In dubio pro tradito. “‘ We should reject a 
Gospel narrative only when it has actually been disproved.” In other 
words, never! 

We can be grateful to the members of the theological faculty of Ti- 
bingen for their considered judgement on the work of Bultmann.! As 
they point out, he is as radical a critic as any liberal while as firm in his 
attachment to the Reformation tradition as any Barthian. And he is right 
in demanding that we face squarely the issues raised by the sharp contrast 
between the modern world-view and that of the Bible. We must find some 
way of stating in the language of our time what is conveyed in the N.T. 
by myth and picture. But they are not of one mind as to the value of his 
own attempt at doing just this. Where they do agree is that any kind of 
ecclesiastical censure would be quite out of place. In a case like this, only 
unfettered discussion will enable truth to be separated from falsehood, to 
the profit of the Church. 

Georges Crespy follows in the steps of Bultmann and brings the cate- 
gories of existentialist philosophy to the interpretation of the Christian 
doctrine of man, and shows convincingly how much is gained by this.* 
Following Berdyaev, he finds the distinctive feature in man, that which is 
meant by the image of God, in his creativity. He dismisses all language 
that suggests that man was endowed at birth with a fixed nature. Man is 
to be defined as freedom and vocation; he is what he is called to become, 
what he has it in him to become. All problems concerning man have 
therefore to be stated in ethical terms. There can be no such thing, for 
example, as a corrupt nature handed on from generation to generation as a 
physical defect might conceivably be. Sin is in the present and is my per- 
sonal responsibility: I have detached myself from the living relation with 
God for which I was created, and so have become estranged from the world, 
my fellows, and perhaps most of all myself. At the end, it is suggested that 
much might be gained by abandoning such terms as nature and substance 
in Christology. It is hoped that the author will one day follow up his own 
hint. 

Markedly divergent is Basilius Zenkowsky’s account of man from the 
standpoint of Orthodoxy.* Like Brunner, he distinguishes between the 
actual man and the true man, but for him the latter is the spiritual kernel 
in man, not to be destroyed even by the Fall. Following the terminology 
of the Creeds, he draws a further distinction, that between man’s nature, 
which is spiritual and as such the battleground between good and evil, and 
his personality, which as a copy of the divine personality is impervious to 
sin. The tragedy of human life lies therefore in the conflict between the 
nature in which evil has found a lodging and the personality in which a 
native kinship with God is preserved. But personalicvy must not be under- 
stood in the sense of Western individualism; we are persons only within 
the Church as the community of love. 

Georg Wiinsch’s lecture is a vindication of religion over against the 


1 Far und Wider die Theologie Bultmanns (Yiabingen: J.C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1952). 
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2 Le probléme d'une anthropologie théologique (Montpellier: Publication de la Faculté de Théologie 
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materialism of the hour.! He finds three types of materialism among us, 
the practical, the scientific, and the historical or Marxist types. Each of 
these has its distinctive conception of man, and it is not possible to dismiss 
any of them as wholly mistaken. The Christian must accept the elements 
of truth in contemporary materialism, doing honour to the realism and will 
to sincerity by which they are inspired, even while he shows that the same 
realism and will to sincerity prompt 4im to transcend them. The mystery 
of man lies in personality, the self that cannot be known objectively and 
therefore cannot be planned and organized. Man is man in virtue of a 
relation to what transcends the world, so that materialism can never do 
justice to him as a whole, but only to certain aspects. Finally, the Christian 
apologetic is in action rather than in argument, in the concern to liberate 
men from servitude to material conditions and make full personal life open 
to them. 

I select for final mention Henry Strohl’s text-book.? One could hardly 
look for a better introduction to the study of Reformation theology, at 
least within this compass. The treatment is by topics, e.g. “‘ the experience 
of the living God,” “ faith,” “ prayer,” etc., and under each head a summary 
is given of the teaching, not only of the three great Reformers, but also, 
where advisable, of Bucer, Melanchthon, Oecolampadius, and Bullinger. 
Their objectivity is emphasized throughout, and it is well shown how 
justification by faith was never considered by them apart from the new life 
in Christ and its duties. One could perhaps wish for a fuller account at 
some points, as on Calvin’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, but the author of 
such a study must be allowed his own standards. The opening chapter is 
among the best in the book, for it brings out clearly the unity in diversity 


that is to be developed in what follows. 
E. L. ALLEN. 


KING’S COLLEGE 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


1 Der Mensch im modernen Materialismus (Tubingen: J.C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1952). 
2 La Pensée de la Réforme (Neuchatel & Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1951). 
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Credo spatioso numen in orbe. This concluding Credo of Kepler’s Mysterium 
Cosmographicum and the Pythagorean-Platonic belief in the mathematical harmony 
of the Universe form the background of Hermann Weyl’s fascinating study of 
Symmetry (Princeton and O.U.P., 245.). The manner in which the concept of 
symmetry in its different forms is traced through mathematics, inorganic and 
organic nature and art offers a sober, illuminating and (helped by many illustra- 
tions) most enjoyable example of how the synoptic function of Metaphysics can 
still be fruitfully realized in our time. The question why first-rank mathematicians 
and scientists turn to philosophy and produce a philosophy of their own, which is 
not always in tune with the philosophical fashions of their time, arises in face of 
E. A. Milne’s biography of Sir James Jeans (C.U.P., 215.). This book, enriched by a 
charming Introductory Memoir by C. S. Roberts, may be regarded as authoritative, 
not only as a biography, but also in the assessment of Jeans’ scientific contributions. 
The Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. LII (Harrison, 305.), introduced by 
A. J. Ayer’s Presidential Address, Statements about the Past, retain their high 
standard of old and are of great interest to specialists. Osher Minds, by John 
Wisdom (Blackwell, 215.), is a reprint of the celebrated papers published in Mind 
under the same title, and of some other articles. P. F. Strawson’s Introduction to 
Logical Theory (Methuen, 155.) is a logic of the Common Usage School. It breaks 
new ground by discussing the interrelations between formal logic and the logical 
features of ordinary speech. It claims that the latter may illuminate the former, 
and it reaches the conclusion that the analysis of ordinary speech has to consider 
many more dimensions than those of entailment and contradiction. The Contribu- 
tions to the Analysis and Synthesis of Knowledge (Proceedings of the American Academ 
of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 80, No. 1) are dominated by the Formalists and contain 
an interesting discussion of “‘ The Kole of Abstract Objects in Science,” by Quine, 
Black and Alonzo Church. Translations from the Philosophical Writings of Gottlob 
Frege, by Peter Geach and Max Black (Blackwell, 255.), will be welcome to students 
of logic. Frege, an outstanding logician of the nineteenth century, marks the 
point where the mathematical analysis of logic reaches such a degree of perfection 
that a logical analysis of mathematics becomes possible. He introduced e.g. the 
concept of propositional function. A thorough introduction to Frege’s work 
including the Inedita (which contain his letters to Russell and an apparently 
excellent summary of his logical teaching under the title Uber Logik in der Mathe- 
matik), an Index, and the German text, would enhance the value of a second 
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edition. In An Analysis of Resemblance (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) R. W. Church 
rightly states that there are two different senses of resemblance, the first based on 
an identity of quality or relation, the second on analogous diversity. He could 
have added that the rationalists stress the first sense, the empiricists the second, 
and that this is a source of misunderstandings. Patrick Gardiner, in The Nature of 
Historical Explanation (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.), holds that the idealist and materialist 
interpretations of history in fact represent different ways of talking about human 
beings, which “ are not ‘ really matter ’ or ‘ really mind,’ but are human beings ” ; 
and that these ways of talking, directed by different interests, have been hypo- 
stasized into different ingredients. I wonder how the Marxists will receive these 
good tidings. Dr Richard McKeon challenges the claim of linguistics and 
semantics to solve all problems. He calls the study of the meanings which are 
carried over from philosophical speech into ordinary speech “ historical semantics,” 
and distinguishes three types of it, and three corresponding types of “ history ” 
and “‘ freedom.” Semantics here plays the useful role of clarifying the meaning 
of terms, but is unable to solve problems. The title of his book is Freedom and 
History, the semantics of philosophical controversies and ideological conflicts (Noonday 
Press, N.Y., $2.50). The Latest Forms of the Attitude Theories in Ethics, i.e. chiefly 
those of Ayer and Stevenson, are discussed by Ingjald Nissen (Academy of Science, 
Oslo, 1951, No. 3). The author has to conclude with “‘ a melancholy feeling that 
this theory which has raised so many hopes in us, must be given up.” The Socratic, 
Number Five, devoted to Contemporary Philosophy and Christian Faith (Black- 
well), will interest our readers, though they will hardly concede that theology can 
be reduced to a class of theological propositions. The only theologian participat- 
ing in the discussion, Dr Austin Farrer, does not seem to be prepared to be placed 
in one of the baskets of “ Logical Baskets Limited (limited, you know, or 
virtually so, to Oxford and Cambridge).” Professor I. T. Ramsey attempts to find 
a place for “ miracle ” on his historical language map in his inaugural lecture 
Miracles, An Exercise in Logical Mapwork (Clarendon Press, 25. 6d.). 

The number of new historical publications is overwhelming. That Hebrew 
mentality is chiefly based on ear and time, and Greek mentality on eye and space, 
is Thorleif Boman’s thesis in Das hebraische Denken im Vergleich mit dem griechischen 
(Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 9,00 DM). The sober and balanced account of The 
Philosophy of Aristotle, by J. D. Allan (O.U.P., 6s.), may be warmly recommended, 
though at some points one would like to hear more, e.g. about the interconnection 
of the theory of substance and the subject-predicate logic. The Works of Aristotle, 
Vol. XII, Selected Fragments (Clarendon Press, 155.), concludes the Oxford 
translation of Aristotle with some of the fragments of the lost works, translated 
and introduced by Sir David Ross. A detailed study of the Commentary by 
Thomas Aquinas on the Nicomachean Ethics is made by Harry V. Jaffa in 
Thomism and Aristotelianism (Chicago and C.U.P., 375. 6d.). He stresses the 
differences between Thomas’ natural law theory and Aristotle’s ethics, and wants 
to base social science on the latter. Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed (East-West 
Library, 215.) is published in an abridged translation by Chaim Rabin, with an 
authoritative introduction and commentary by Julius Guttmann, the author of a 
well-known history of Jewish philosophy. This scholarly work is useful to the 
layman as well as the specialist. Sections of Avicenna’s Kitab al Najat are trans- 
lated by F. Rahman in Avicenna’s Psychology (O.U.P., 125. 6d.). Philosophical Essays, 
Ancient, Medieval and Modern, by Isaac Husik, are edited by Milton C. Nahm and 
Leo Strauss (Blackwell, 355.). Husik, the author of a History of Medieval Jewish 
Philosophy and a translator of Jhering and Stammler, is in these scholarly essays 
chiefly concerned with Jewish Philosophy, especially of the Middle Ages, and with 
Legal Philosophy. Blackwells also publish Stewart C. Easton’s Roger Bacon and 
his Search for a Universal Science (25s.). ‘This work is rather a biography of Bacon, 
attempting to place him in relation to the events and thought of his time, than an 
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assessment of his contributions to philosophy and science. Bacon’s idea of a 
universal science does not receive new light, because the author is content “ to 
sketch the philosophy of science which Bacon took for granted as his intellectual 
framework, but himself never stated in formal terms.” His originality seems to be 
somewhat underrated. The bibliography is useful. A critical introduction to 
Locke’s philosophy is given in D. J. O’Connot’s John Locke (Pelican, 25. 6d.). The 
conclusion that his greatest achievement was to establish the fundamental import- 
ance of the empirical element in knowledge will hardly be challenged. The same 
cannot be said of J. A. Passmore’s provocative theses in his book on Hume’s 
Intentions (C.U.P., 18s.), namely that Hume was a logician of the first order; that 
he established a new species of rational inference, based on regularity; and that 
one has to replace “ impressions ” by “ things” and “ beliefs” by “ empirical 
propositions ” in order to make sense of his theories. If Passmore were right that 
the Treatise is an attack on philosophy, this would imply that already Hume replaced 
philosophy by analysis. His last conclusion that Hume was pre-eminently a 
breaker of new ground, who suggests to us an endless variety of philosophical 
explorations, will be readily conceded. Ernst Cassirer’s The Philosophy of Enlighten- 
ment (Princeton and O.U.P., 40s.) is a translation of a work first published in 
German in 1932. It is essentially an Ideengeschichte of the eighteenth century. It 
views its philosophy as a completely original form of philosophic thought, namely 
as a power transforming life, presenting the totality of the intellect working in 
natural science, psychology, religion, history, law, state, society and art. It is 
valuable, for its synoptic view as well as for many penetrating remarks concerning 
d’Alembert, Diderot, Pascal, Leibniz and many others. James C. O’Flaherty’s 
Unity and Language: A Study in the Philosophy of Johann Georg Hamann (University 
of North Carolina, $2.50) is noteworthy as one of the very few studies of Hamann 
in the English language. The new edition of Max Plowman’s Introduction to the 
Study of Blake (Gollancz, 125. 6d.) may be recommended to philosophers because of 
Blake’s most interesting interpretation of imagination as spiritual sensation. 
John R. Baker’s Abraham Trembley of Geneva, Scientist and Philosopher, 1710-84 
(E. Arnold & Co., 355.) should be of interest to the general reader as well as to 
the biologist and philosopher. It is a well-documented scholarly biography of an 
unduly neglected biologist who has many important discoveries to his credit. 
Gertrude Himmelfarb’s Lord Acton, A Study in Conscience and Politics (Routledge, 
21s.) covers the same ground as Fasnacht’s study, mentioned in our last Survey, 
but is more biographical, and discovers two Actons, the exoteric lecturer bitterly 
condemning the revolution, and the esoteric correspondent and diarist, sympathiz- 
ing with it as an historical tragedy of great nobility and inexorability. Jiirgen von 
Kempski, in Charles S. Peirce und der Pragmatismus (Kohlhammer), is chiefly 
interested in his contributions to logic, especially in his theory of deductive, 
inductive, and abductive syllogisms. The Existentialist Revolt is discussed from a 
Catholic point of view by Kurt F. Reinhardt (Bruce, Milwaukee, $3.50), but does 
not represent the present attitude of the Catholic Church to this movement. The 
edition of Franz Brentano’s collected works is continued with Grundlegung und 
Aufbau der Ethik (Francke, Bern, Fr. 22). It is valuable as the first full-scale 
publication of Brentano’s Ethics on the basis of his lectures. It would be still more 
valuable if the additions from other sources were mote clearly marked in detail. 

A most useful collection of contemporary English and American contributions 
to Ethics, since the publication of Moore’s Principia Ethica, is made by Wilfrid 
Sellars and John Hospers in Readings in Ethical Theory (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
N.Y., $5.00). Geddes MacGregor’s Les Frontiéres de la Morale et de la Religion 
(Aubier, Paris) is remarkable not only because it is a French book written by a 
Scotsman. It regards religion and ethics as two aspects of the problem of value, 
the first implying, instructing and criticizing the second; nevertheless, ethics is 
left with a restricted autonomy within the authentic religious conscience and 
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regarded as indispensable for its health. Moralists will hardly be satisfied with this 
subordinate role. Lewis Mumford, in Art and Technics (O.U.P., 15s.), passionately 
defends art, imagination and the inner life of man against mechanization, and pleads 
for a renewal of personal life. Excellent in exposing the technological alienation, 
discussed in our last issue, the book remains rather vague concerning the proposed 
solution. Dora Peyser’s The Strong and the Weak, A Sociological Study (Angus and 
Robertson, 125. 6d.), a discussion of the role of assistance in human society, is of 
interest to social workers. Anthony M. Ludovici’s The Quest of Human Quality 
(Rider, 165.) is a provocative Nietzschean tract for the time, an attack on democracy 
and a defence of an aristocratic society, based on quality. 

In the Journals the philosophers seem to be pre-occupied with defence. R. M. 
Brandt defends “ Empirical Assertion Theories in Ethics,” whereas A. J. Ayer 
rescues “ Individuals ” from the fate of being mere bundles of ideas by introducing 
“ indicators,” i.e. individual signs, in his language (Mind, October); Philippa Foot 
defends Morality against subjectivists and psychologists (Philosophy, October), 
Jonathan Harrison “ Empiricism in Ethics” (Philosophical Quarterly, October), 
C. A. Baylis Utilitarianism, in a Symposium on Utilitarianism and Moral Obliga- 
tion (Philosophical Review, July), and K. R. Popper the existence of philosophical 
problems against their denial by the Wittgensteinians (British Journal for the 
Philosophy of Science, August). Writing on “ Decision and Existence,” N. P. 
Stallknecht confronts Leibniz with Existentialism and defends him against the 
criticism that in the choice of the best of all possible worlds he overlooked the 
existential aspect of life (Review of Metaphysics, September). The September issue of 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research brings “‘ A Symposium in Honour of C.]. 
Ducasse,” whereas the Revue Philosophique, for October, is devoted to methods and 
problems of Ethnology. Question, Vol. 4, abounds in interesting contributions to 
the problem of “ Freedom and Responsibility.” The Plain View (November) 
reports on the “ First International Congress of Humanism” and exposes the 


present state of this movement. Gilbert Murray’s Presidential Address in the 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research (November) is a notable assessment of 
these researches. 


OXFORD 


II. THEOLOGY 


By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


THE cult of Biblical theology over the last thirty years or so has now reached the 
point at which someone should call a halt while we consider how far it can really 
take us. One of the merits of J. V. Langmead Casserley’s The Refreat from 
Christianity in the Modern World (Longmans, 125. 6d.) is that he has seen this. The 
Bible is no more a text-book of philosophy than it is of ancient history. His own 
ideal is a return to medieval theology, not as a system but as a spirit; he wants a 
new synthesis of Christian faith and secular knowledge that will give guidance to 
our time. L. S. Thornton’s The Dominion of Christ (A. and C. Black, 255.), on the 
other hand, is an admirable example of what he criticizes. It is governed by the 
highly questionable presupposition that “ not only the revelation, but also the 
form in which it is given, is of divine appointment.” G. Ernest Wright’s God 
Who Acts (S.C.M. Press, 8s.) shows quite clearly that a Biblical theology cannot be 
constructed except with the help of some criterion that is brought to the Bible, to 
govern the selection that has to be made from its rich material. Thus, the Priestly 
history is scarcely mentioned, the Wisdom literature is admittedly an embarrassment, 
and a crucial passage like Amos ix. 7 is simply passed over. John Marsh’s The 
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Fullness of Time (Nisbet, 155.) is content to mention the passage in question once in 
a footnote, as though it supported the view of the Exodus that it expressly 
challenges. But what if Amos was right after all? Marsh’s book is otherwise of 
considerable value, especially for the stress it lays on the Biblical conception of 
time as determined by its content and not, as with us, by its position in a series. 

In his Certain Rhythms in the English Bible (Cumberlege for Cornell University 
Press, 5s.) Lane Cooper argues for the superiority of the A.V. to modern versions, 
especially when read aloud. A. Victor Murray’s How To Know Your Bib/e (Allen and 
Unwin, 125. 6d.) is avowedly for the general reader. The Command of the Ever- 
Living (House of the Sons of God, 75. 6d.) is a selection of O.T. passages in 
Farrar Fenton’s translation, with illustrations. The Hittites (Pelican Books, 
35. 6d.) by O. R. Gurney is of great importance, as it gives all the information at 
present available on this ancient empire. C. H. Dodd is as suggestive as always in 
The Old Testament in the New (Athlone Press, 2s. 6d.): his argument is convincing 
in the main, though at times carried too far. A. J. B. Higgins has compressed a 
great deal into his two lectures on The Reliability of the Gospels (Independent Press, 
35.): it is a book well calculated to introduce the reader to the historical study of 
the N.T. E. C. Colwell’s What is the Best New Testament? (C.U.P. for University 
of Chicago Press, 22s. 6d.) performs the same service for textual criticism. But 
what a price! G. E. P. Cox’s S¢ Matthew is the latest volume in the Torch Bible 
Commentaries (S.C.M. Press, 95.). Rengstorff’s Apostleship and Bultmann’s 
Gnosis (A. and C. Black, 75. 6d.) are two more translations of articles from Kittel’s 
Worterbuch. No student of the N.T. should miss them. Vincent Taylor’s The 
Apostolic Gospel (Epworth Press, 6d.) is a theological compendium in the form of a 
lecture. A.W. Argyle seems to have written The Christ of the New Testament (Carey 
Kingsgate Press, 10s. 6d.) in two parts. The first half of the book shows no trace 
of what is freely granted in the second, that the language of the N.T. is historically 
conditioned and to be taken as “ metaphorical and symbolic.” Ian Henderson is 
to be congratulated on the fairness of his statement of the controversy on the 
Continent over Bultmann’s proposal to “ demythologize ” the N.T. The book is 
Myth in the New Testament (S.C.M. Press, 75.). 

Welcome to two new volumes of the Pelican Classics, Helen Waddell’s Mediaval 
Latin Lyrics (35.) and L. Sherley-Price’s Imitation of Christ (25. 6d.). Eighteen 
volumes of a new series Ancient Christian Writers are now available. Two may be 
taken as specimens. They are S¢ Augustine, Against the Academics, and St Gregory 
the Great, Pastoral Care, translated respectively by John J. O’Meara and Henry 
Davis (Longmans, 25s. each). The introductions are brief and to the point, the 
translations are by competent scholars, and explanatory notes are added. Printing 
and binding are excellent. The Charch Across the Ages (Epworth Press, 35. 6d.) is a 
series of broadcast talks by representatives of various communions. Robert Payne 
gives a popular and very readable account of The Fathers of the Western Church 
(Heinemann, 215.): the greater part of the book is devoted to pen-portraits of 
eight leaders, beginning with Ambrose and ending with Aquinas. W. H. C. Frend 
writes the history of The Donatist Church (Q.U.P., 355.) as that of “a conflict 
between two opposed attitudes *o society, attitudes which have persisted through- 
out the history of the Christian Church down to the present day.” G.W.Coopland 
writes on Nicole Oresme and the Astrologers (Univ. of Liverpool Press, 255.), giving 
the text in Latin and French of his principal work, followed by a translation. In 
his Andrew Lang, John Knox and Scottish Presbyterianism (Nelson, 25. 6d.) W. Croft 
Dickinson replies to some of Lang’s strictures on the Reformer. E. G. Knapp- 
Fisher writes The Churchman’s Heritage (A. and C. Black, 65.) to present the Church 
of England as having “a special vocation with its own very definite demands.” 
For a study in contrasts we turn to England and Scotland, 1560-1707, by Douglas 
Nobbs (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.), who presents familiar events in a fresh setting by 
virtue of his interest in political ideas. John T. Wilkinson’s Hugh Bourne, 1772- 
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1852 (Epworth Press, 18s. 6d.) is a fully documented study of one of the great 
figures of early Primitive Methodism. The name of Bede Jarrett (Blackfriars 
Publications, 125. 6d.) was honoured far beyond his own communion, and in this 
book by K. Wykeham-George and Gervase Mathew we meet him as scholar, 
preacher, and administrator, in all one of the leaders of English Catholicism in our 
day. The Proceedings of the Eighth Ecumenical Methodist Conference (Epworth Press, 
175. 6d.) contains some matter of general interest, e.g. a lecture by C. A. Coulson 
on “ Scientific Humanism.” Rajaiah D. Paul’s The Cross Over India (S.C.M. Press, 
8s. 6d.) is an honest and searching book. The first half is historical, while the 
second half estimates what Christianity has achieved in India. The writer calls for 
“a new type of creative Indian Christian life.” C. T, Craig in The One Church 
(Epworth Press, 1os. 6d.) tests the various hindrances to Christian unity today by 
an appeal to the N.T. He finds that issues that seem to us of major importance 
meant little to the Early Church, and vice versa. What is unusual about the book 
is that it takes note of the objections to union from the ultra-Protestant bodies. 

Van der Pol’s The Christian Dilemma (Dent, 215.) is irenical in spirit, being the 
work of one who has known both Protestantism and Catholicism from within. 
But he is clear that there is no via media (not even an Anglican one!), that a choice 
must be made between the two. H. E. W. Turner studies The Patristic Doctrine of 
Redemption (Mowbray, 125. 6d.) with Aulén in his mind throughout. He confesses 
himself in the end both puzzled and attracted by the typically Greek doctrine of 
deification. In his discussion of the Atonement in The Hope of Glory (S.C.M. 
Press, 8s. 6d.) Martin Jarrett-Kerr draws on contemporary existentialism and even 
contemporary poetry, as well as on more than one school of psychology. His 
position has much in common with that of R. C. Moberly. James W. Leitch has 
written a useful study of a Scots theologian in A Theology of Transition (Nisbet 
155.), basing it on H. R. Mackintosh’s lecture notes as well as his published work. 
He shows how he moved away from his original Ritschlian attachment, largely 
under the influence of the Free Church tradition in which he stood, till in the end 
he approximated the position of Barth. Curiously enough, the name of Kierke- 
gaard does not appear in the index. Nels F. S, Ferré’s little book Return to 
Christianity (S.C.M. Press, 5s.) is a treasure. But no one should read it without 
being prepared to be challenged and rebuked, It should do us all good. 

Religion in the Modern World (Allen and Unwin, 75. 6d.) contains a series of lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the London School of Religion. . Readers of the 
Hissert Journat will be particularly interested in the book, as the chapters have 
already appeared in its pages as articles. Alan T. Dale and John Lawson have 
compiled Study Notes on Christian Doctrine (Epworth Press, 5s.) for the guidance of 
local preachers. Thomas F. Green’s Preparation for Worship (Allen and Unwin, 
35. 6d. and 55.) is the Swarthmore Lecture for 1952. It gives the simple and direct 
help many of us need in our stumbling efforts after the life of the spirit. W. R. 
Forrester has written a study of Christian Vocation (Lutterworth Press, 125. 6d.). 
“* Nothing can save our social structures from totalitarianism except a revival of a 
true religious sense of vocation.” Perhaps the adjective that best characterizes 
the book is “ cautious.” Kirkham’s Help and Guidance (L. G. Kirkham Books, 
St Leonards-on-Sea, 15. 3d.) offers a message of encouragement. Clement 
H. Pugsley’s After This Manner (Epworth Press, 75. 6d.) is a devotional manual that 
can be warmly commended. It consists of thirty-one meditations on the Lord’s 
Prayer, clause by clause. J. Ernest Rattenbury’s The Throne, The Cradle and The Star 
(Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.) is a volume of Advent and Epiphany studies. Zareh 
Nubar writes The Modern Prometheus (Forge Press, 65.) in iyrical prose to per- 
suade us that the hope of salvation is in science. Of D. R. Davies’s sermons 
under the title The Art of Dodging Repentance (Canterbury Press, 10s. 6d.) one 
would like to ask whether this is Christian fervour or boundless self-assurance. 

Simone Weil’s Gravity and Grace (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 155.) contains a 
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selection of aphorisms from her note-books. I find it more attractive than her 
other books: one seems to come nearer to her soul in this. Literature received 
from India includes E. Satchidanandamurty’s The Rhythm of the Real and Thought 
and the Divine. Hugh I’Anson Fausset gives his personal philosophy of life in 
Towards Fidelity (Gollancz, 15s.) James Baillie’s Reflections on Life and Religion 
(Allen and Unwin, 16s.) is a posthumous compilation: the reader will make 
contact throughout with a thoughtful and devout mind. Aarni Voipo has studied 
with great care the Finnish phenomenon of Sleeping Preachers (Annales Academicx 
Scientiarum Fennice, Mk. 2.50). W. T. Stace’s two books Religion and the Modern 
Mind (Lippincott, $3.75) and Time and Eternity (Cumberlege for Princeton Univ. 
Press, £1) are masterpieces of clear exposition and among the best of recent books 
on the philosophy of religion. The writer has to come to see that, while naturalism 
remains, it must be supplemented by the religious vision. Berdyaev’s The Realm 
of Spirit and the Realm o ‘f Casar (Gollancz, 15s.) takes up the familiar theme of spirit 
and the objective world, this time with special reference to the kingdom of God 
versus the State. In Recent Thought in Focus (Sheed and Ward, 16s.) Donald Nicholl 
surveys the contemporary confusion to show how Christian faith, while maintain- 
ing its independence, can use new knowledge ad majorem Dei gloriam. 

Iqbal Singh has written a critical account of Mohammed Iqbal under the title 
The Ardent Pilgrim (Longmans, tos. 6d.). He is particularly interested in the poet’s 
relation to the social forces of his time. Hugh Shearman has provided a compact 
and up-to-date account of Modern Theosophy (Theosophical Publishing House, 
Madras, 6s. and 9s.). Works by Sri Aurobindo include Kena Upanishad (Sti 
Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry, Rs. 2.8), The Problem of Rebirth (Rs. 5), The 
Mother on Education (Rs. 1.8) and Savitri, Parts II and III (Rs. 15). Wilhelm Koppers 
writes Primitive Man and his World Picture (Sheed and Ward, 16s.) as an anthropolo- 
gist whose findings confirm those of Wilhelm Schmidt. H. N. Spalding has 
embodied the reflections of some forty years in a volume of poems entitled In 
Praise of Life (Blackwell, 215.).  C. H. S. Ward’s Buddhism, Vol. 2, Mahayana 
(Epworth Press, 155.) is a text-book dealing with both history and ideas. Abu 
Bakr Siraj Ed-din claims that The Book of Certainty (Rider, 75. 6d.) is “‘ the first 
authentic modern account of Sufic teaching written from within.” So the peculiar 
value of the translation of Songs of Zarathustra (Allen and Unwin, 85. 6d.) is 
that we are enabled to see how the message of the Founder is understood by devout 
and scholarly Parsees today. 

Periodical literature includes Common Ground for August—October, with an 
appreciation of Cardinal Faulhaber by Leo Baeck, The Cambridge Journal for July 
with an article by Wayland Hilton-Young on C. S. Lewis as “ The Contented 
Christian,” and Igba/l, a new periodical designed to keep green the memory of 
Mohammed Iqbal. Re/igion och Kultur for September contains an appreciative note 
on fifty years of the Hrppert JourNAL. Irenikon Tome XXV 3 Trimestre gives in 
translation the Papal letter to Russian Christians. William P. Hatch writes on 
“A Recently Discovered Fragment of the Epistle to the Romans ” in Harvard 
Theological Review for Aprii, while John A. O’Flynn discusses “‘ New Finds in the 
Holy Land ” in The Irish Theological Quarterly for ‘October. C. A. Coulson reviews 
Herbert Dingle’s The Scientific Adventure in The Modern Free Churchman for September. 
In The London Quarterly and Holborn Review for October John Hick criticizes James’ 

* will to believe.” Writing in The Visvabharati Quarterly for May-July on “‘ Ideai 
for Modern India,” Swami Akhilananda seeks to vindicate the place of religion in 
the life of his people. The Modern Churchman for September contains several 
articles of quite exceptional quality, notably perhaps those by H. D. Lewis and 
I. T. Ramsey. Theodore O. Wedel writes on “The Lost Authority of the 
Pulpit ” in Theology Today for July. The October issue contains several articles on 
religion and science. 
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REVIEWS 


The Place of Hooker in the History of Thought. By Peter Munz. Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. Pp. x + 217. 18s. 


The Life and Writings of Jeremy Taylor. By C. J. Stranks. S.P.C.K. Pp. 320. 
255. 


Reviewed by H. L. Short (Macclesfield) 


Dr Munz, who is senior lecturer in history, Victoria University College, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, has written a really searching study of Hooker’s position 
in sixteenth-century thought. He sees him as the last great representative of the 
medieval tradition of Aristotle as interpreted by St Thomas Aquinas, which 
allows some independent validity to natural reason, law and society, whilst 
giving them a fully theological setting. In this he was opposed to Puritanism, 
which was a revival of St Augustine’s version of Plato, which despised the natural 
world and human reason, and made everything dependent on divine will, revela- 
tion and grace, He was equally opposed, on the other hand, to that modern 
fashion of thought, stemming from the Renaissance and becoming explicit, for 
example, in Locke, which made natural law, reason and society entirely self- 
explanatory, needing no divine reference. Dr Munz sees certain weaknesses in 
Hooker, as, for example, his over-idealization of the Tudor monarchy (when 
Hooker realized where his argument was leading him, says Dr Munz, he had to 
leave his book unfinished), his dependence for some of his political arguments 
on Marsilius of Padua (whose teaching justified tyranny as readily as reasonable 
authority), and his failure to link his thought to the more truly Christian Plato- 
nism of Colet and Erasmus; but the author makes it quite clear that he considers 
Hooker right and the Puritans wrong. He has some penetrating things to say 
about Puritanism, as for example his analysis of the popularity of the philosophy 
and educational aims of Peter Ramus, whose Dialectica, as Perry Miller has 
shown, became a revered Puritan text-book on both sides of the Atlantic; but he 
tends to see the Puritans chiefly through Hooker’s eyes, and to lump them all 
together as if they were uniform in belief, and all really Anabaptists, anarchists 
and regicides, though some of them prudently hid the fact. Dr Munz’s book is 
perhaps somewhat exclusively concerned with philosophic ideas, rather than 
with the actual political and economic struggles of the time, in which the Puritans 
played a notable and necessary part; but he has written a fascinating study of 
men wrestling in thought. 

Canon Stranks’s book is in a different vein. He has written an attractive bio- 
graphy of an attractive personality, who played a popular but not very decisive 
part in the politico-ecclesiastical struggles of the next century. Hooker helped to 
lay the foundations of Anglicanism, of which "Jeremy Taylor was a convinced 
adherent, and his biographer, whilst not unfair to his opponents, agrees with 
him, Anglicanism means episcopacy, and Presbyterianism is regarded as mere 
anarchy and rebellion against lawful authority; so Taylor, made bishop of Down 
and Connor in 1660, set himself to eject the Presbyterian clergy from their parishes, 
quite certain that no other action was possible; the Irish laity, of course, were 
mostly Roman Catholic, but that fact was irrelevant to both sides. Taylor was 
a tender and imaginative, rather than a strong and intellectual character; his 
Anglican superiors thought him not very reliable and settled in his opinions. 
His bulkiest work, Ductor Dubitantium, a detailed guide to morals, made far less 
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impression than his two books of practical piety, Holy Living and Holy Dying; 
but he is more gratefully remembered to-day for his plea for religious toleration, 
The Liberty of Prophesying (alas for human nature: he wrote it when he and his 
friends were suffering persecution, but wished, it is said, to withdraw it when his 
own party got into the saddle). He wrote many works expounding High Church 
doctrines of the sacraments, the priestly office and episcopacy. His fulsome letters 
to his patron Lord Conway seem to indicate that an important factor in the 
difference between Anglicanism and Presbyterianism in the seventeenth century 
was a quite untheological difference about the ordering of society. Canon Stranks 
has added another useful and attractive volume to the ever-growing list of the 
seventeenth-century biographies. 


The Shorter Cambridge Medieval History. By C. W. Previté-Orton. Cam- 
bridge University Press. Two volumes, with 265 illustrations; xxii + 
xx + 1202 pages. 555. the set. 

Reviewed by Sir F. Maurice Powicke (Oxford) 


Dr C. W. Previré-OrTon was the first professor of medieval history in the 
University of Cambridge. His inaugural lecture, published in 1937, fifteen years 
ago, is the latest item in the list of his writings compiled by his friend and col- 
league, Mr Philip Grierson. In January 1938, when he was sixty-one, he ceased 
to be editor of the English Historical Review. From a distance one might have 
thought that his literary career had been brought to a close. In fact he cleared his 
decks to undertake a big task entrusted to him in 1939 by the Syndics of the Uni- 
versity Press, a task which he had accomplished when he died early in 1947. 
He was invited to write a concise version of the Cambridge Medieval History, the 
large work in eight volumes which he had helped to bring to an end in 1936. This 
is the book now under review. Previté-Orton’s text has been revised by Mr 
Grierson with the addition of numerous illustrations selected by Dr S. H. Stein- 
berg. It appears in two splendid volumes. 

Previté-Orton was an experienced editor and an accomplished writer. He 
must have been almost painfully familiar with every page of the last six volumes 
and, especially, of the last three volumes of the Cambridge Medieval History. Indeed, 
the second volume of the shorter history covers the ground covered by the sixth, 
seventh and eighth volumes of the larger work. As his masterly introductions to 
those three volumes show, he was both aware of the need of a wider survey of 
their contents and able to provide it in thoughtful and attractive prose. He could 
rarely allow himself the freedom to reach in the new summary the high level 
maintained in those three remarkable introductions. He must often have felt 
that he was engaged upon an impossible task; for, though the Syndics, as owners 
of the copyright of the articles written by a small army of scholars for the Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, could give him a free hand to use these articles as he wished, 
he could rarely disregard his obligation to make them the basis of his narrative. 
He had been steeped in this material for twenty years. However wide his range 
of learning might be and however independent he was of his former con- 
tributors, he could not write a book so fresh as to escape the limitations which 
they imposed upon him. He was in any case much too humble and wise a man 
to wish to do anything of the kind. I fancy that many medievalists will amuse 
themselves by comparing the texts of the two books. 

Whatever the outcome of such a comparison wouid be, the new book would 
still be Previté-Orton’s. The authors of the Cambridge Medieval History can neither 
claim nor admit any responsibility for it. He wrote every word of it in his own 
way, just as he wished. He rearranged, summarized, copied or omitted the con- 
tents of the eight volumes which he used as the basis of his work, and made a 
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new book of his own. The strain and labour of the enterprise must have been 
very great. On the whole, I think that he worked with skill and discretion. 
Needless to say, he could not transmit much of the independent learning, thought 
and feeling which made some of the chapters in the History so remarkable; but 
they will continue to be read. Here in the new book, we have the results, in 1200 
pages, of their impact upon a single honest mind. The shorter history will 
undoubtedly be widely read. It will also be widely used as a useful and handy 
work of reference. 

Mr Grierson, in his editorial note, refers to Previté-Orton’s corrections and 
arnendments of the original texts. They were numerous, but apparently not so 
far-reaching as one would have expected. Mr Grierson has not found it necessary 
to make many additions to them, for Previté-Orton’s “ knowledge was so exten- 
sive and his judgement so sure.” I am not sure whether medieval scholars will 
be comforted or not by this report. Are they to assume that, in spite of the 
intense activity of recent scholarship, the traditional presentation of medieval 
developments stands firm, or are they still left to wonder whether an entirely new 
Cambridge Medieval History might not have to be planned on entirely new lines if it 
was to take account of developments of interest in medieval thought, science and 
art as they affected the movements of political societies? In other words, does 
the shorter history confirm the validity of the outlook upon medieval life implied 
by the longer history or does it merely register it with a few corrections? Perhaps 
it is still too early to say which alternative is nearer the truth. The economic his- 
torians have yet to come to terms with the equally busy historians of religious 
experience in the medieval world. Sometimes I feel that the more professional, 
specialized, suggestive and exciting historical learning becomes, the more tenta- 
tive and impressionistic the general effect seems to be. At any rate I can reflect 
that Previté-Orton was one of the safest men that I have known. 

Mr Grierson and his advisers have improved the shorter history, as first planned, 
by adding a few genealogical tables and sketch-maps. Their most important 
change has been the decision to add a lavish series of illustrations. Dr Steinberg 
is indeed to be congratulated upon the almost startling result of his careful labours 
and annotated list of the subjects chosen. The fact that the book contains no 
footnotes and no bibliography adds point to the dramatic intervention upon a 
sedate and factual narrative of these apt yet unexpected visitations from the past. 
It is as though Clio said: “You have been told about these things and people in a 
general sort of way, but here they are; this is what they were really like. You did 
not know, did you, that the historians were telling you about ¢hese?”’ So at least 
the effigy of Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa and very many more things excited me— 
much more poignantly than if I had been turning the pages of a picture book. 


Fausto Socino, Vita, Opere, Fortuna. By Giovanni Pioli. Parma: Casa 
editrice Guanda. Pp. 670. 2,500 Hire. 


Reviewed by Kenneth Twinn (Atherton) 


Ir seems logical and proper that the first full-length monograph on Faustus 
Socinus should be by one of his own countrymen; but Socinus was so long an 
exile from his native land that his biographer must be equipped to make use of the 
multilingual sources of information. Professor Pioli has that equipment, as can 
be seen from the quotations and bibliographical references scattered through his 
book (would that the “ Latins,” however, had: adopted more widely the “ Teu- 
tonic ” tradition of systematic bibliography and full indexing!) Professor Pioli 
should be congratulated not only as a scholar but as an heroic pioneer of liberal © 
religion in Italy, for he has fought and suffered both for religious and political 
freedom. Expelled from the Catholic Church for his “ modernism,” and perse- 
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cuted (and prosecuted) for his opposition to fascism, he has devoted his life to 
the spread of liberal Christianity in his country. 

The present volume is the fruit of some five years’ work, and aims at proving 
the intellectual, theological and spiritual claims of free Christianity, for the benefit 
of the author’s countrymen, the majority of whom appear to see no alternative to 
either complete submission to Rome or a sterile rationalist or political atheism. 
It is an ambitious work, seeking to give an account of the life of Socinus (vita) 
in sixty-five pages, a full critical consideration of his writings and ideas (opere) 
in 425 pages, and of his influence on the development up to the present time of 
religious liberalism in Europe and America (fortuna) in 175 pages. 

Naturally, as Faustus Socinus was the first declared anti-trinitarian, the author 
has devoted considerable, though not excessive, space to this doctrine, both as 
elaborated by Socinus and in its immediate historical setting, and to his Christo- 
logy, illustrating all this with accounts of, and lengthy quotations from, his con- 
troversies with his contemporaries. The author gives an adequate exposition, 
too, of his subject’s views on original sin, predestination, the future life and the 
rites and sacraments of the Church. He shows how Socinus, while accepting the 
final authority of the Bible, laid down the seeds of modern Biblical criticism by 
his revolutionary attitude to the Gospels, and how bis rejection of the doctrine of 
redemption in favour of “ justification by faith through the imitation of Christ ” 
led him to his conception—equally revolutionary for the time—of the Church 
as the “ community of the faithful who profess the teachings of Christ,” though a 
certain unhistorical idea of the Kingdom of God also influenced his thought in 
this respect. An interesting comparison is also made between the methods of 
Socinus and of modern Pragmatism. 

By far the largest part of this section deals with the ethical ideas of Socinus: this 
naturally follows from his interpretation of the Christian doctrines and his insis- 
tence that “‘ for eternal salvation it is sufficient to follow the teachings of Christ ” 
and that “all these are comprised in the law of love.” His views on war and peace, 
politics, divorce, etc., are drawn from his Commentaries, personal correspondence 
and other controversial writings. It should not be forgotten, moreover, how 
courageous was Socinus in publishing his views at such a time (albeit some of 
them were anonymous). 

The book is well produced, with few printer’s errors, even in the quotations 
from foreign, and especially English, authors—always a good test—and the 
style, if a foreigner may presume to judge, is excellent. This monumental work 
can be strongly recommended to all who can read Italian, but above all it is to be 
wished that it may fulfil the hopes of its author in sowing fruitful seeds of liberal 


Christianity in Italy. 


God and Nature. By G. F. Stout. The second of two volumes based on the 
Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of Edinburgh in 1919 and 1921. 
Edited by A. K. Stout, with a memoir by J. A. Passmore. Cambridge 


University Press, 1952. Pp. liv + 339. 355. 
Reviewed by C. A. Mace (Birkbeck College, London) 


THE publication of this work is an event of outstanding importance in the history 
of philosophy and psychology. The late Professor George Frederick Stout was 
to be, perhaps, the last representative of a distinguished tradition—the philo- 
sopher-psychologists of the school of the British Empiricists, His maturest 
thought developed in and from the two series of Gifford Lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1919 and 1921. Fortunately, more than unfortunately, 
these lectures were not published as delivered but were developed and revised 
in the course of the remaining twenty odd years of their author’s life, a period in 
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which his intellectual vigour continued unimpaired. In 1931 there appeared, as 
Mind and Matter, the first of the two volumes in which these revised lectures were 
to be presented to the reading public. In this volume Stout confined himself to 
an examination of certain aspects of ordinary experience—those involved in the 
knowledge of the physical world, of the self and of minds other than our own. 
He reserved the express treatment of more ultimate problems for the work now 
published under the title God and Nature. 

Much interest was naturally expressed in this promised sequel to Mind and 
Matter, but the rumour went around that it was very doubtful whether the second 
volume would ever in fact appear. Thanks to filial piety it Jas appeared. His 
son, Professor Alan Stout of Sydney (where Stout himself ended his life), has 
assembled the contents of the revised work with masterly editorial skill. He has 
perhaps taken a few liberties with the text, even to the extent of changing the order 
of exposition; but he has told us clearly what he has done, so that anyone who 
considers it worth while can reconstruct the text to the form in which it left the 
author’s pen. Whether such reconstruction would in fact be worth while may 
indeed be doubted. The present text is almost certainly as good as the author 
himself was ever likely to make it. 

Great works cannot be “ reviewed.” No one would attempt to review Locke’s 
Essay on Human Understanding and no one should attempt to review God and Nature. 
Such works just have to be examined in extenso over the years. Stout, though 
always clear, cannot be read without sustained attention, but it does not matter a 
lot where we begin. Perhaps none of his works can strictly be regarded as self- 
contained; but the reader could as well begin from this, the last of his works, 
as from any other. His philosophy based on “ ordinary experience” is like 
experience itself. Experience is gained in a great variety of ways and in many 
sequences, and then it assumes a shape. So it is with Stout’s philosophy. There 
are many arguments and in each argument many threads, and only slowly does the 
pattern in the tapestry emerge. The pattern is a view of Nature different from, but 
perhaps not inconsistent with, the view presented by the physical sciences. 
Stout’s subtle and sensitive analysis is concerned with aspects of experience which 
the physical sciences ignore, the qualities of things, the experience of purpose and 
the sense of values. It is from these neglected aspects of ordinary experience 
that he eventually derives his intimations of God and of immortality. 

Among those most impressed by modern physics it is still widely believed that 
Nature is just as physics presents it, and that all else that it appears to be is the 
creation of our minds, including presumably the — of mind itself. This 
view surely must be wrong. Certainly, no intelligible account has ever been given 
as to how a mind can create any appearance whatever. And if the view be wrong 
there is a prima facie case for a fresh approach to the analysis of experience and of 
the data from which we begin. To such an analysis Stout devoted all the best of 
the seventy years of his life. His analysis is of the first importance even as “‘ mere ” 
psychology—quite apart from theological implications. But if the psychology is 
correct, or anywhere near correct, many questions which the religious sceptic 
devoutly believes to be closed will be found still to be open, and very wide open 


indeed. 


Leibnitz and the Seventeenth-Century Revolution. By R. W. Meyer. Translated 
by J. P. Stern. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1952. Pp. 227. 255. 


Reviewed by D. Daiches Raphael (G/asgow University) 
Most books on the history of philosophy use the historical situation of a philo- 


sopher to elucidate the philosophical problems with which he is faced. Dr Meyer 
(who is a Lecturer in Philosophy at the University of Zurich) has the converse 
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aim of using a philosopher’s thought to elucidate the historical context. He 
holds that a philosopher is impelled by his specific situation to reflect upon and 
give an account of it. Therefore the philosophy of Leibniz may be used as a key 
to the interpretation of the seventeenth century. It is of interest to a present-day 
philosopher because the state of Europe, and consequently its challenge to a 
European philosopher, to-day are similar to those which faced Leibniz. 

That is Dr Meyer’s expressed purpose. What he in fact does is rather different. 
The second half of his book, which is concerned with the relation between 
Leibniz’s experience and his philosophy, does not panes: history in the light 
of that philosophy; it interprets the philosophy in the light of the history. In 
the first half of the book, Dr Meyer does give us a philosophical exercise in history 
rather than an historical exercise in philosophy. But his exposition of seventeenth- 
century history here is not guided by Leibniz’s philosophy. He follows Karl 
Jaspers in distinguishing three “ planes ” in any historical situation, the political, 
the philosophical or ideological, and the religious. With this distinction in mind, 
he brings out a tension, on all three planes, between a declining European unity 
and a growing separatism. On the political level, a formerly integrated Europe 
was breaking up into small sovereign states. In thought, the Scholastic synthesis 
was being succeeded by the independence of natural science and the individualism 
inherent in the philosophies of Descartes, Hobbes, and Locke. In religion, 
Roman Catholicism was facing the separatist movements of Lutherans, Calvinists, 
and other Protestant groups. Leibniz was active in all three spheres. He hoped 
to reconcile the new individual forces (monads) into a new universalism (pre- 
established: harmony) which would do justice to old and new trends alike. He 
expected to find in mathematics the solution to all problems, political and theo- 
logical as well as scientific, so that God was for him the supreme Geometer, and 
the Berlin Academy was to rival the Church by bringing science and religion 
together under the xgis of mathematics. 

The historical analysis is fair enough, and the suggested connections between 
Leibniz’s philosophy and his practical activities seem credible as well as interesting. 
But the chief novelty of Dr Meyer’s book lies in his account of Leibniz’s meta- 
physics as a picture of his own personality and of the political scene. The monad 
is a representation of Leibniz himself, a tireless centre of activity which takes the 
whole universe within its ken. (There may be some truth in this, but one could 
with equal plausibility represent Leibniz’s personality as a Spinozistic mode with 
its incessant conatus, and Spinoza’s personality as a self-contained monad reflecting 
the world from its own point of view.) Elsewhere Dr Meyer treats Leibniz’s 
theory as “a ciphered political doctrine,” in which the monads are symbols for 
sovereign states, and God a symbol for the German Emperor. Like a monad 
himself, Dr Meyer mirrors Leibniz and his world from a point of view, but his 
mirror is a distorting one that exaggerates into caricature certain features of the 
image. Other thinkers are spied in corners of the same mirror. Newton’s con- 
cept of action at a distance “ is a symbol of the diplomatic activity of centres of 
force (the courts) and fields of force (the petty states) within the European system.” 
Hobbes’s Leviathan is referred to the whole European, instead of the English, 
historical scene, and so Hobbes is alleged to advocate “ transferring all power 
from the Continent to England.” He is also said to “ shackle the Leviathan with 
an abstract natural law,” and is coupled with Grotius, Spinoza, and Locke, as 
defenders of natural law—as if Hobbes and Spinoza meant the same sort of thing 
by it as Grotius and Locke. Spinoza is “‘ the metaphysician of a declining world ” 
—as if he were not, like Leibniz, a champion of the new science. 

“‘ Baroque ” seems to be the key word of Dr Meyer’s book. He uses it con- 
stantly in a bewildering variety of contexts. I do not know what is meant by “a 
typical baroque statesman,” “‘ baroque absolutism” (Hobbes again), or “ the 
baroque way of thinking.” Evidently the adjective epitomizes for Dr Meyer all 
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phases of seventeenth-century civilization. Since he regards our own age as a 
similar one and views the work of a philosopher as a reflection of his age, I sup- 
pose he would not object if his own book were called baroque. It has both the 
attractions and the grotesque whimsies of the baroque. The attractions are unfor- 
ee pears by a heavy style and a surfeit of notes on detail. Yes, “‘ baroque” 
is the word. 


The Recovery of Belief. By C.E. M. Joad. London: Faber. Pp. 250. 155. 
Reviewed by John Rowland (Brighton) 


Tuts book is of some considerable significance, since Dr Joad, at one time pro- 
miinent as a propagandist for Rationalism and a critic of the Churches and of the 
Christian point of view, notifies his acceptance of the orthodox doctrines of the 
Church of England. In his God and Evil, published in 1942, the author gave 
the first hint that he was finding the orthodoxy of agnosticism uncomfortable and 
unconvincing, and his new volume is a “ restatement of Christian philosophy ” 
which is all the more noteworthy for having come from a writer so long on the 
other side of the theological fence. 

Many readers, knowing the change that has come over Dr Joad’s mind, will 
anticipate some autobiographical revelations. They will not get them. This is 
a far less directly personal volume than some earlier works of the same author. 
But it is as closely and as clearly argued as anything that Dr Joad has ever written. 
It is, moreover, the kind of book to appeal to the intellectually-minded, to the 
scientific sceptic, rather than to the budding revivalist or the emotional believer 
in some facile type of Christianity. 

Not that Dr Joad is not in some respects emotional. He classifies the religious 
mode of thought with that which accepts moral and ethical values, as well as the 
values of art, as things not to be defined in scientific terms. “ Religion,” he says, 
in one of his more controversial chapters, “ is first and foremost a statement of 
belief; it is a creed.” This is a point at which he will fail to carry all of his 
readers with him. Generally speaking, however, his lengthy analysis of the anti- 
religious attitude and of the religious answer to modern intellectual criticism will 
tend to convince all but those with rigidly closed minds. The fact that 
materialistic science has no convincing answer to the existence of ethical and 
moral rules is a fact the bearing of which on religious belief has been widely 
ignored. This is, perhaps, the most important point the author makes. “ Reli- 
gion suggests,” he goes on to remark, “ that man is a member of two worlds, or 
rather of two orders of being.” The antithesis of the material to the spiritual 
has been brought out by many previous writers, but rarely as well or in as forth- 
right a manner as in this book. 

It is, eee a little unfortunate that Dr Joad has tied the book so firmly to 
the Church of England, of which he is now a communicant member. “ A creed,” 
he repeats in his chapter on that Church, “ that is, a set of propositions which are 
believed, is the backbone of a religious faith, though the backbone needs to be 
clothed with the flesh and blood of emotion, of spiritual fervour and faith.” And 
his praise of the beauties of the Church of England liturgy is another piece of 
rather special pleading which will not appeal to those who feel that much of the 
background of Anglican worship, evolved in an age very different from our own, 
needs considerable adaptation and ameridment tc suit the altered circumstances of 
the twentieth century. 

When all this has been said, however, the book remains a powerful piece of 
religious apologetic. There are none of the facts not faced, none of the issues 
dodged: And such passages as may be regarded as inspired by the author’s 
personal point of view are worthy of attention even by those who tend to disagree 
with the general line of thought or the particular emphasis. 
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Most of us would agree with Dr Joad that many of the doctrines of religion are 
not easily believable on grounds of reason alone. Few people would feel that 
the existence of God can be proved as easily or as convincingly as the existence of 
atoms. But at the same time most religious thinkers, of all (or almost all) schools, 
would say that the basic beliefs of the great religions of the world are very good 
working hypotheses, because they work. The scientist, as Dr Joad is at pains to 
point out, takes a hypothesis which is suggested by one group of facts or experi- 
ments, and applies it to another group of facts or experiments. When he finds 
that it is satisfactory in this new environment he assumes its general validity. 
This, in a sense, is what the religious man does with his theological hypotheses. 
And, while some of them remain hypothetical, the main beliefs of the Christian 
seem, on this basis, to be acceptable as true and applicable in varying cir- 
cumstances. 

The general argument, perhaps, is not altogether new. But The Recovery of 
Belief states it so succinctly and so persuasively that it may well have a consider- 
able influence in quarters usually regarded as inaccessible to religious works. 
For this, and for a good deal more, Dr Joad deserves the thanks of all thoughtful 
readers. 


Christian Faith and the Scientific Attitude. By W. A. Whitehouse. Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd. Pp. 149. 12s. 6d. 
Evolving Universe. By Rufus S. Phillips. New York: Philosophical Library. 
Pp. 177. $3.75. 

Reviewed by John Rowland (Brighton) 


THESE two books present a rather odd contrast, not wholly due to the fact that 
they originate on opposite sides of the Atlantic. Mr Whitehouse (Reader in 


Divinity in the University of Durham) presents the theological view of the ultra- 
orthodox Congregationalist ; Mr Phillips presents the view of the ultra-heretical 
independent. And as a result the arguments advanced by Mr Phillips are to a 
large extent anticipated and answered by Mr Whitehouse. 

Generally speaking, the book of Mr Whitehouse is the more convincing of the 
two. His case is that it is possible to be a believer in Christianity without throwing 


overboard the findings of modern science. He agrees, however, that “it is 
difficult for anyone with a scientific training to appreciate the way in which 
Christian thinkers handle the matter of theology and religion.” And this is cer- 
tainly true of such statements of Mr Whitehouse himself as this: “ The Life of 
Jesus is a piece of history, with a beginning and an end. . . . The end (death and 
resurrection) was foreshadowed by the beginning, and together they define the 
significance of what happened in between.” The way in which Mr Whitehouse 
deals with the literary questions raised in the course of Biblical study is, indeed, 
the sort of thing that will tend to put off the sympathetic scientist. 

Most readers, however, will probably agree with him when he says that “ there 
is a case for saying that scientific thinking cannot afford the full guidance which is 
needed for right human living, however widely its scope be extended and however 
deep its penetration.” That is a much milder remark than some in Mr White- 
house’s book. “ I have every sympathy,” he says elsewhere, when discussing the 
basis of his theological thinking, “ with the scientist who wants to be told in his 
own language how all this works.” 

Yet any effort to show that mathematics and myths, to take the widest contrast 
between the scientific and the religious attitudes, are not necessarily in complete 
contradiction, is worth while. The more dogmatic parts of Mr Whitehouse’s 
thesis will not be acceptable to all his readers; but the general line of his approach 
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to this vexed question may have a real influence on the thinking of some of the 
wistful agnostics of our day. 

When we turn to Mr Phillips we have dogmatism of the opposite kind. Mr 
Whitehouse does at least attempt to show that his most dogmatic statements have 
some rational basis; Mr Phillips has a “ take it or leave it” attitude which will 
quite certainly tend to annoy some readers. He holds that God (whom he insists 
on calling “ It,” holding that the more personal “ He ” leads to misunderstanding) 
is wholly impersonal and impartial, taking no interest in the work of individual 
men or women. He even says this: 

God does exist. But, contrary to present beliefs, God does not know you or I exist as indivi- 


duals, nor does God know that this earth exists. I say this in spite of the fact that God knows 
all, is everywhere, and all that exists is of God, including man. 


The thinking, in fact, is as woolly in places as the grammar is shaky. Yet Mr 
Phillips has got hold of some ideas which might be fruitful, were they not expressed 
in such a dogmatic way, and were they based on the solid ground of fact. It is 
easy to advance the most controversial and the most heretical of theories, if the 
necessity for proof be ignored. 

It is one of the curiosities of thought in our day that the theologians seem 
coming more and more to accept the need for logical proof of their ideas, whereas 
those who would advance a supposedly scientific gospel appear to have become 
more dogmatic. Mr Phillips, indeed, comes close to the position of the orthodox 
“ Christian Scientist ” in some of his ideas. ‘ All has its mental origin,” he says; 
“ the clothing we wear, the house we live in, war, and so-called birth and death, 
spring from the same font.” 

And yet, as has been suggested, there are fruitful aspects of Mr Phillips’s philo- 
sophy. As witness: 

Years ago a well-known Austrian surgeon, holding in his hand the extracted brain from the 


eon form formerly worn by Beethoven, remarked that here he held much of the world's 
inest music. But he could not have obtained a single musical note from the piece of matter. 


It may be thought, from what has been written, that these two books each have 
their weakness. That is true enough. But the resolute reader who is not prepared 
to grant either Mr Whitehouse or Mr Phillips the right to “‘ get away ” with an 
unproved assertion or an illogical statement, and who can sift the truth which is 
in each of these volumes, may well find them both rewarding reading. Yet— 
as with so much of the writing of the twentieth century which deals with the 
disputed area between philosophy, science, and theology—both authors seem 
impervious to ideas outside their own special sphere and theories contrary to 
their own central hypotheses. For the real synthesis between the scientific and 
the religious approach to life’s problems we may yet have to wait a long time. 


A Textbook of Medical Psychology. By E. Kretschmer. Translated with an 
Introduction by E. B, Strauss. London: The Hogarth Press, 1952. (10th 
German edition, 2nd: English edition.) Pp. xvi + 352. 305. 

Reviewed by J. R. Smythies (Weyburn, Saskatchewan) 


Dr. Strauss has done a signal service by translating this most excellent of all 
textbooks of medical psychology. It is extremely comprehensive in range and is 
designed to deal with fundamental mental mechanisms and reactions rather than 
to give a simple and descriptive account of mental disease. It is thus of major 
importance to philosophy since it presents a quantity of fact of which philosophers 
of the currently fashionable school seem to be sadly ignorant, since, as Sir Russell 
Brain has pointed out, they could hardly maintain their present position if they 
took this evidence into account. 
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It is very refreshing in these days of the ascendency of cybernetics to find a 
neuropsychiatrist who is prepared to look beyond the naivety of contemporary 
neurophysiological ideas of the psyche as “brain in action” and who is prepared 
to state baldly that the true science of mind can only be based on a satisfactory 
solution of the basic problems of epistemology and psycho-physical relation. I 
will therefore direct this review to a consideration of Kretschmer’s statement of 
the problems and his attempt at their solution. He starts well enough: 


By the soul or psyche we mean that which we directly experience. The psyche is all that is 
perceived, felt, imagined, or willed. Thus the psyche is, for instance, a tree, a sound, the sun, 
in so far as I regard these as percepts or images. 


The rest of this section, however, presents an agonized attempt to believe simul- 
taneously in three different and incompatible theories of psycho-physical relation- 
ship: 

é) Naive Realism. He divides the psyche into Ego and non-Ego and then 
immediately identifies the latter with the external physical world. He is never 
able to achieve a consistent abandonment of naive realism. 

(ii) Psychoneural Identity. He also says, “ From that point of view the whole 
psyche is nothing more than a function of the sense-organs and the brain, or, 
expressed crudely, a cerebral secretion (materialism).” The sensa are taken 
actually to be simultaneously external physical objects (or parts of them) and parts 
of the brain. 

(iii) Kretschmer seems, however, to favour psychoneural interactionism— 
“ direct, primary experience is always psychical. Materialism can therefore only 
completely satisfy the untrained mind.” And again “‘. . . we still find it impos- 
sible without being guilty of terminological atrocities to explain in practical psycho- 
logical language the relation between the brain and the psyche other than as the 
interaction between two mutually distinct levels of existence.” He concludes: 
“In short—our ideas on the soul and its place in a modern cosmology are still 
contradictory and obscure.” 

The reason for this obscurity is surely not that there is any obscurity in the 
nature of things but that he has been defeated by his own incompatible primary 
assumptions. Our arbitrary and almost unconscious metaphysical assumptions 
about Nature form, as it were, a series of layers. If we decide to subject these 
assumptions to a critical review, as we excavate deeper into the obscurity, so we 
find that these assumptions are held more and more uncritically. They thus become 
more and more untrustworthy and potentially erroneous since they cease to be 
regarded as primary assumptions and we come to accept them as “‘ obvious and 
self-evident ” truths. 

If we subject Kretschmer’s assumptions to such an analysis we find them to 
consist of three layers. The first is at the conscious level and consists of a singularly 
mismatched pair—viz.: that the psyche is the totality of experience and that it is 
(in the Cartesian tradition) non-spatial. Since the visual field and the somatic 
sensory field (the familiar perceived body or the “‘ body-image ” of neurology) of 
immediate experience are undeniably =xtended in space and since they are,’ by 
definition, literally parts of the psyche, the spatial extension of the psyche is self- 
evident. Sensa are extended in perceptual space—this is a statement of which we 
can be absolutely certain. Since the sensory fields of the psyche are also seif- 
evidently organized (a matter investigated by the Gestalt psychologists) the 
psyche must be endowed with spatial extension and organization of its own. Then, 
if psychoneural interaction be accepted, the psyche becomes as much an organ in 
its own right as is the brain. There is no ghost in the machine—there are two 
machines, geographically separate but functionally connected—brain and psyche. 
The psychical “‘ distinct level of existence ” (of sense-fields and the imagery field) 
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is not a non-spatial level but is a spatial world—the private world of mind is a 
spatial one. 

It is this failure to allow the attributes of organization and spatial extension to 
the psyche (which attributes follow logically from Kretschmer’s opening definition 
of the psyche) that causes all his (and everyone else’s) troubles. Since the extension 
and organization of the psyche, being self-evident, must be accounted for in some 
way to avoid a paralysing vacuum in thought, these attributes are borrowed from 
the only available source, the brain. This, however, entails the introduction of 
the rival and incompatible theory of psychoneural identity; furthermore the 
highly convoluted brain is structurally entirely incapable of constructing the 
visual field or somatic sensory field. The ability of the brain to produce Gestalt 
is limited, in the final analysis, by its own shape and the pattern of its neurones 
and interneuronal connections, none of which form the interior of part of a hollow 
= which (as Price noted in Perception) is the evident structure of the visual 

eld. 

Underlying this first layer there is a second which is entirely unconscious as it is 
accepted as an obvious fact and is never even questioned. This concerns the rela- 
tion between the somatic sensory field and the physical body. These are taken to 
be literally identical although Schilder and other neuropsychiatrists have shown, 
by their researches into such phenomena as the phantom limb and the syndromes 
produced by lesions of the parietal cortex, that they cannot be so. The somatic 
sensory field is a psychical structure and belongs primarily to the psychic half 
of the psychoneural dichotomy whatever subsequent account of psychoneural 
relation is adopted. If it is merely uncritically assumed to be the physical body, 
the whole argument is invalidated before it starts, since the status of the central 
psychic structure is prejudged in favour of a theory, not even of psychoneural 
identity, but of psychophysical identity. 

The third, deepest, and most misleading layer of assumption concerns the pos- 
sible relations between perceptual space and physical space. Kretschmer merely 


accepts quite uncritically that the space in which sensa of all kinds are extended 

must literally be the same space as that in which physical objects are extended— 

i.e. that they are geometrically coincident. No progress in fundamental theory 

can be made until it is realized that the theory of age interaction neces- 
r 


sarily implies that perceptual space is different from pliysical space (as Broad 
implies in Scientific Thought—his only alternative was that there might be more 
than one sense of inherence). I have extended this to suggest that this difference 
may be expressed in geometrical terms—that perceptual space is not coincident 
with physical space, and that they form together, for “ n ” individuals, a (3n + 3) 
dimensional spatial manifold. ' 

Thus this book, considered as a contribution to philosophy, has the following 
valuable roles. It will serve to remind psychologists, physiologists, and neuro- 
psychiatrists that the fundamental problems are still unsolved and that the common 
contemporary relapse into a simple-minded materialism is premature and indeed 
foolish. It cannot fail to instil a certain doubt into the minds of contemporary 
naively realistic “common sense” philosophers that they are culpably ignorant 
of the full range of human experience. 


Descartes and the Modern Mind. By Albert G. A. Balz. Columbia University 
Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. xiv + 492. 63s. 

Reviewed by Peter Stubbs (Wigton, Cumberland) 
THE fruit of a lifetime of study and research, this scholarly volume is a major 


contribution to Cartesian literature and a very welcome addition to the still com- 
paratively small number of books in English expounding Descartes’s philosophy. 
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More than three decades of reflection have only served to ripen the author’s 
conviction, first formed in graduate-student days, of the all-pervasive influence 
of Descartes, in whose writings, says Dr Balz, “I came to believe was displayed 
that one mind which most clearly expressed the forces that reshaped our intel- 
lectual tradition, ... that most clearly enunciated the major themes of 
modernity’s development, and that proved to have been most prophetic concerning 
the consequences.” Through close on 500 pages of this big and (it must be said) 
at times diffuse and rather wordy book the author massively traces, with a rare 
wealth of knowledge, the Cartesian paternity of “‘ the modern mind.” 

In this review, attention will be confined to a strictly circumscribed area of 
Dr Balz’s vast survey, namely the treatment of the foundations themselves of 
Descartes’s whole system. At the very beginning of the Meditations Descartes 
tells of his conviction of the necessity of undertaking once in his life to rid himself 
of all opinions he had hitherto adopted and of starting afresh the work of building 
from the foundations, if, as he significantly put it, “I desired to establish a firm 
and abiding superstructure in the sciences.” In that celebrated statement, Dr 
Balz fastens on the pregnant concession of “the fact of inquiry itself.” The 
“ dimensions ”’ of that fact, he believes, determine the correct method of approach- 
ing Descartes’ thought and of rightly understanding its distinctive elemental 
features. 


That inquiry goes on is conceded [he writes]. It should then be immediately perceived that the 
distinction between the true and the false, the dubitable and the indubitable, are constitutive 
factors without which inquiry would not be inquiry. . . . To perceive this, to apprehend this 
functional commitment of the inquiry power, is to perceive the indubitability, both as to its 
existence and as to its nature, of the pd were dea thing. This is at once the beginning and 
the end of the “ method ” of doubt. We do not arrive at the cogito; we begin with it, in that the 
fact of inquiry was conceded. Even the dubito, in itself, establishes nothing, if the dubito be 
separated from the cogito. The dubito is a moment of the cogito in which the cognitive power, 
or Reason . . . intuits its functional finality. The cogito accordingly expresses the supreme 
functional postulate of all inquiry. Thought as thought necessarily claims and exercises sover- 
eignty whenever it is exercised at all (p. 106). 


The meaning, then, of the cogito is primarily epistemological. The ineluctable 
basis on which Descartes builds is not the immediacy of self-consciousness but the 
existence of that “‘ power in virtue of which we are rightly said to know.” 

From this unhackneyed approach to the first Cartesian certainty, Dr Balz 
proceeds, by way of a consideration of the “ criterion ” of the “ clear and distinct 
idea” (clearly a reformulation of what has been called the supreme postulate of 
all inquiry), to the second certainty and adamantine ground of all the rest—the 
existence of God, “‘ which alone can give assurance that human cognitive powers, 
exercised under the authority of Reason, are competent to attain knowledge of 
Nature, if Nature does comprise existents other than the thinking thing.” For 
prior to the demonstration of theism, the possible existence of the “ malign 
genius ” renders doubtful all save the thinking thing itself. By what form of 
theistic proof shall that doubt be exorcised? A second distinctive feature of Dr 
Balz’s interpretation is the contention that the logic of Descartes’s thought makes 
the ontological argument indispensable. 


It is manifest [he writes] that the demonstration [of God’s existence] can be achieved only by 
apprehending the Idea of God and by thinking in accord with the necessities resident within the 
Idea . , . the theoretical structure of [Descartes’s] doctrine demands the ontological argument 
and can admit only the ontological argument. From the idea to being-—it is either this or defeat 


(pp. 132-3). 


That it is not defeat is the burden of five central chapters, marked by some close 
reasoning and wildly ramifying argument. 

The ‘‘ quest for the Absolute consummated,” the rest follows: the “ hyper- 
bolical doubt ” is removed. There is no deceiving god (a rhetorical phrase for 
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“ absolute chaos,” “ absolute irrationality”). There is not even a malign genius. 
“Inquiry, with regard either to essences or existences is justified in principle.” 
In God essence and existence are one. There is no absolute principle of disorder 
beyond or within creation. This established, Reason can re-appraise the whole 
body of conceded dubitable claims armed with “ a theologico-metaphysical prin- 
ciple of exclusion: nothing whatever can be ascribed to existence, as inherent in its 
economy, if that ascription implies the deceitfulness of the Deity.” ‘The “ Apportionment 
of Nature—Mind, Man, Matter ”’—can proceed under the divine warranty for 
man’s “ clear and distinct ideas.”” The rest of Dr Balz’s book is in large measure 
a guide—often an adventurous one—through the complexities of the Cartesian 
“ Apportionment.” 

A seminal mind of modern science no less than of modern philosophy, Des- 
cartes, the epistemologist, was highly suggestible by Descartes, the nascent metho- 
dologist of scientific inquiry. The omission of any critical examination of the 
“ dimensions ” of that fact is the major weakness, I think, in Dr Balz’s evaluation 
of the philosopher’s thought. A particular difficulty encountered in the discussion 
of the implications of “ the fact of inquiry” is this. If that fact is necessarily 
pre-supposed or conceded as the requisite medium of Reason’s disclosure of its 
own indubitable existence, how can it be logically maintained that “ all existential 
references, save of itself to itself, are doubtful,” that “ the thinking thing does 
not know . . . that there is a realm of existence comprising more than the think- 
ing thing”? As Dr Balz, himself, urges (inconsistently, it would seem), later: 


It must be recalled that the conceded fact of inquiry is a concession of existential import. If 
philosophical thought cannot begin save with a grant made in response to the need for a point 
of departure; and if the fact of inquiry is he or at least a point of departure: then its concession 
is matter-of-factual. . . . It is impossible to grant that there is a myriad of claims purporting to 
refer to existence without granting the bare fact of existence for something more than the thinking 


thing (p. 204). 


As regards the ontological argument, its alleged indispensability, on Cartesian 
premises, is by no means apparent. The thinking self indubitably exists. ‘“‘ The 
cogito, however, does not disclose that a thinking thing must exist, but only this, 
that it does exist. . . . The cogito implies, as undisseverable moments of its 
revelation, that the thinking thing is what it is and that it is.” | What more appro- 
priate point d’appui for theism for a neo-Cartesian, then, than this experienced 
dis-junction of the twin-roots of his own being—essence and existence?” “ When 
I (Descartes) reflect upon myself, I. . . know that I am something imperfect, 
incomplete and dependent on another . . . (and) I know also at the same time 
that that other on whom I depend possesses in himself all those great things to- 
wards which I aspire.” 


Man’s Search for Healing. By Phyllis L. Garlick. London: Highway Press. 
Pp. 344. 155. 


Reviewed by F. B. Julian (Liverpoo/) 


Tuts book has as its sub-title “ A Study in the inter-relation of Religion and 
Medicine.” It traces the story of healing through the ages, and throughout the 
world, relating it to various conceptions of the Universe and man’s place in it, 
and attempts to show that medicine has suffered when the purity of religion has 
given way to a superstitious or a secular attitude to life. 

The sections of the book dealing with the purely historical relations, and that 
dealing with Medical Missions’ and their contemporary significance, are particu- 
larly well done, and Miss Garlick shows herself well acquainted both with modern 
medical conceptions, particularly from the ecological angle, and also with the 
best contemporary Christian thought and scholarship. Her appeal is for a Chris- 
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tian Humanism, which seeks a fulness of life here and now, an implementing of 
the Gospel of the Love of God in every human relationship, a holistic conception 
of man which does justice to the fact that he is made in the image of God. 

There are various minor criticisms which might be made. There is for example 
the suggestion, by implication, that a naturalistic approach to disease, and such 
must inevitably be the doctor’s approach, precludes the view of the sufferer as a 
person. This is certainly not true, and as Social Medicine advances the suggestion 
has less and less substance. 

But it is with the main thesis, which is a plea for a resumption by the Church 
of its Healing Mission, that one would join issue. The plea is based on the healing 
work of Christ, of the apostolic Church, and that of the patristic period. It is 
this kind of healing ministry to which the Church is recalled. But it surely must 
be impossible that such a return could be made. There was no medicine worthy 
of the name during those centuries, for Hippocratic conceptions had given place 
to a debased medicine, and a belief in demon possession was universally held and 
shared by Jesus himself and his followers. Their healing work was that of exor- 
cists and can bear no relation to what is called Divine Healing to-day. But the 
spirit in which Jesus worked and the spirit with which he inspired his followers, a 
+ a of real compassion for and identification with the sufferer, a vision of the 
abundant life possible to those who accepted the Love of God and made that 
Love explicit, is still very much alive and available to the Church now and always. 

There is always, of course, the danger that the scientific attitude may, especially 
in these days of increasing specialization, betray one into failing to see the wood 
for the trees, and the Christian values are the surest safeguard against such blind- 
ness, but the naturalistic search for health must go on. It is much too optimistic 
to expect, in this age of incompleteness, that a satisfactory and convincing syn- 
thesis of Religion and Medicine, of Healing and the Church, can be made, and 
the attempt to do so may resolve itself into a desire to short-circuit the Grace of 
God which has its own way of working, that of selecting the trained and dis- 
ciplined channel through which to flow to men. 

The message of Wholeness, which runs like a 4it-motif throughout this book, 
is one that is needed in these days, and it is not only the outside world that needs 
it. Within the Church itself there should be a readiness “‘ to acknowledge God 
at the heart of all human experience, to follow fearlessly the Spirit of truth and to 
claim all knowledge as part of God’s revelation.” 

But this is a message for the prophet to proclaim. There is nothing esoteric 
about it. Were this note sounded more clearly in our churches there would be a 
deeper understanding of the meaning of the Incarnation, a wider conception of the 
task that faces the Church, and a recognition of those factors which make for 
health or ill-health. It may well be that such a message would save many from 
seeking relief in phenobarbitone or flying to the Christian Scientists or Faith 
Healers in the hope of getting what they fail to get from their churches. 

With the reservation on the subject of Divine Healing mentioned above, this 
is a book which might be read with profit by all ministers of the Gospel. 


The Language of Morals. By R. M. Hare. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. 
Pp. viii + 202. 75. 6d. 
Reviewed by Richard Robinson (Orie/ College, Oxford) 


Mr Hares here develops and defends the following views. 

The function of a moral system, and of evaluative language, is to regulate 
conduct and guide choice by giving us principles. In order to do this, its principles 
must be non-self-evident and prescriptive. No statement can answer the question 
“What shall I do?”; only a prescription can answer it. The word “ good” 
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guides choice by teaching us criteria, and teaches us criteria by commending. The 
criteria are different in different fields, but the meaning of “ good ” is always the 
same, always commendation. It has also descriptive uses, but these arise out of 
its prescriptive use and are nearly always subordinate thereto. This is equally true 
of instrumental and intrinsic goodness, of moral and non-moral goodness. The 
words “ right” and “ ought” are also used primarily in a prescriptive way, to 
give advice or instruction or to guide choice, and also have secondary descriptive 
uses. Thus moral language, being throughout primarily prescriptive, is imperative 
rather than fact-stating. Value-judgments entail imperatives; and if we had a 
really universal imperative mood of the verb, covering all times and all persons, we 
could probably construct all value-language out of it. Our actual imperative 
language, however, is far less universal than our moral language; and that is why 
moral judgments seem to us more serious and inescapable than any imperative, 
and why they have a quasi-factual feel. 

Thus Mr Hare’s book belongs in the reaction against the descriptivism of the 
fine ethical works of Moore and Ross. It differs from some other works in this 
reaction by finding the nearest kin to moral utterances in commands, and not in 
expressions of emotion. It differs from them also by expressing non-descriptivism 
in a pious and inoffensive way; in Mr Hare’s hands the theory will probably shock 
nobody at all. 

Besides making non-descriptivism respectable, Mr Hare’s book may also make 
some new converts to the practice of paying great attention to the uses of words 
in philosophizing. He regards ethics as a study of language. Almost every page 
of his book can be correctly said to be, among other things, a study of the words 
“ good ” and “ right” and “‘ ought ” and the sentences containing them. Yet it 
is clearly at the same time of great practical importance. In other words, his 
procedure demonstrates rather clearly that to pay attention to words in philoso- 
phizing is neither pedantic nor trivial nor irrelevant, but necessary and rewarding. 

Is it, however, wise to call such a study of language “logic”? This is an 
extension of the word “ logic ” that is now habitual in Mr Hare’s circle. Ethics 
is to him “ the logical study of the language of morals.” He calls a usage 
“ logically illegitimate” because it would be so eccentric as to make people 
wonder (p. 157); and he seems to reckon an aversion to past imperatives as a 
“ logical difficulty ” (p. 189). This language is liable to suggest that Mr Hare is 
claiming to discover an inconsistency in places where he is not so claiming, and 
where there is no inconsistency but only an eccentric use of language or a false 
opinion about the ordinary use of language. 

He calls his book elementary, and has tried to make it intelligible to beginners. 
It is intelligible to beginners (though I think I see how it could have been more so) 
and may very well be recommended to them. But I recommend it also heartily to 
advanced students of ethics; for it is an ingenious, well argued, responsible and 
rather novel statement of an important truth, namely non-descriptivism. 


The Protestant Dissenting Deputies. By Bernard Lord Manning. Edited by 
Ormerod Greenwood. Pp. xi + 498. Cambridge University Press. sos. 


Reviewed by Roger Thomas (Dr. Williams’s Library, London) 


Tuis is a book of first importance to the specialist in English social and religious 
history of the last 200 years, but it will not be without human interest to many 
others, for it opens the priceless store of information contained in the minute 
books of the Dissenting Deputies, those watchdogs over Nonconformist rights. 
They were first appointed in 1732 to agitate for the repeal of the Test Act, but the 
recital of their many-sided activities since then makes a sorry catalogue of major 
disabilities and petty vexations from which Dissenters suffered. Some of the 
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items are amazing. Here we find once again the story of the money raised to 
build the Mansion House by imposing heavy fines on Dissenters for failing to fill 
an office to which they were deliberately elected in the knowledge that the law 
debarred them from holding it. Here too we find the story (not an isolated one 
either) of the discourteous parson refusing Christian burial to a Dissenter’s child, 
but not neglecting to collect the fee. 

A recital of grievances is very far from being the purpose of this book, however. 
Its interest lies in the story of the body of London laymen who, year by year, 
persistently and patiently took whatever course was open to them, in the courts 
or privately, by petitioning Government or moving public opinion, to make life 
more tolerable for Nonconformists all over the country. 

One general criticism must be made. Outside the minute books, the story is 
apt to be unreliable and insufficiently documented. One or two examples must 
suffice. The explanation (p. 21) that the agitation for the repeal of the Test Act 
waited until the ’thirties of the eighteenth century because the Dissenters “ dared 
do nothing to shake the new government ” of George I totally overlooks the 
agitation that began almost at the outset of his reign and achieved a measure of 
hard-won success in the repeals of the Schism and the Occasional Conformity Acts 
in 1719. Again, it is said: “In 1727 the ministers of the Three Denominations 
formally constituted a ‘General Body.’” But the true date was the Accession 
of Queen Anne, and the relevant facts could have been obtained from Crosby’s 
History of the Baptists and elsewhere. 

It could have been wished that the same general criticism might have been left 
to cover up another and more serious defect, which, in the present reviewer's 
opinion, amounts to nothing less than a partisan presentation of some old and 
half-forgotten feuds. The treatment of the Unitarians is an extreme case in point. 
A few instances affecting facts may be given. ‘‘ The seceding [Unitarian] ministers 
made a permanent organization ” (p. 81, ¢f. p. 71). How they came to make an 
organization in 1836 whose extant minute books alone go back to 1761 is some- 
thing of a conundrum. Again, as an outcome of this secession, the Deputies had 
some difficulties with the Government, and Manning suspects that Lord Holland 
had been “ got at” (p. 82). Had reference been made to the Memoir . . . of 
Robert Aspland he would have had fuller information on this subject and might 
possibly have qualified his innuendo. Again (p. 209), “ [Joseph] Hume was of 
course a bitter Unitarian opponent of the orthodox Dissenters.” Investigation 
has failed to reveal that Hume belonged to the Unitarian or any other denomina- 
tion. 

These may be small points in themselves ; indeed, they would be negligible 
were they not part of the general build-up of a manifestly prejudicial picture, 
which culminates in the epithet “ infamous ” applied to the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Act. They have been chosen for the sake of brevity, since space precludes correc- 
tion of the larger misconceptions and there would be a serious risk of oneself 
becoming partisan in the process, when what is above all needed of history at this 
late date is a genuine endeavour to understand and to elucidate. If we may 
attempt a condensed analysis of Manning’s prejucice, from which the rest follows, 
it would be that (to spply a phrase borrowed from an opponent of the Baxterian 
Presbyterians in 1719) the Unitarians “‘ had quitted the itnportance ” of a doctrine 
that to Manning was of crucial importance. But then, who was Manning to 
decide unilaterally either that it had the alleged importance, or indeed that it 
had it for the English Presbyterians of the early eighteenth century ? The English 
Presbyterians, however orthodox themselves, proved on many occasions remark- 
ably chary of any situation where they might be driven into breaking charity and 
communion with those from whom they differed. 

The book was left unfinished when the author died in 1941, and has been edited 
by another hand. It is difficult to apportion responsibility in what is in effect a 
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composite work, but the editor might have pruned away a number of repetitions 
(e.g. p. 289, of. p. 98): in one case the repetition gives in a garbled form what 
had earlier been given correctly (p. 453, ¢f. p. 69). Manning, moreover, cannot be 
held responsible for giving the wrong year for his own death (p. vii) ; nor, 
pethaps, should we credit him with the ludicrously inadequate “ list of books 
consulted ” (with its own small crop of errors). 

Necessarily it takes more space to demonstrate shortcomings than to mention 
qualities ; and nothing in what has been said should detract from the value of 
this record, even if the value lies to a large extent in the minute books that have 
here been so devotedly analysed and to such good purpose. 

The index does credit to the Cambridge Press. 


History of Russian Philosophy. By N. O. Lossky. Allen & Unwin. Pp. vii 
+ 409. 305. 
Spinoza in Soviet Philosophy. By G. L. Kline. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
Pp. vii + 190. 255. 
The New Man in Soviet Psychology. By R. A. Bauer. Harvard University 
Press and Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. xiii + 227. 255. 

Reviewed by Sidney Spencer (Manchester College, Oxford). 


THE three books before us form a highly significant study in the development of 
Russian thought before and after the Bolshevik Revolution. In The New Man in 
Soviet Psychology R. A. Bauer gives a well documented account of the changes which 
have taken place in the conception of human personality in Russia within recent 
years. He shows the basis of those changes in prevailing social circumstances. 
The main fact which emerges from his study is the new emphasis which has come 
to be laid on human consciousness, human purpose, human responsibility. In the 
earlier phases of the Revolution the tendency was to regard human nature as the 
passive product of external conditions. In psychology Behaviourism was pre- 
dominant. “‘ Causality was on a physical level.” In practical life individual 
responsibility was everywhere belittled or denied. Within the last twenty years 
there has been a striking change of outlook. The rejection of mechanical 
materialism as a heresy in 1929 paved the way for the rehabilitation of will and 
consciousness as a positive factor in human experience. There is today no attempt 
to reduce psychological concepts to physiological terms. On the practical side, as 
experience has shown that men do not automatically respond to the demands of a 
new social environment, the greatest stress has come to be placed on the need of 
individual training. It has come to be recognized that (in the words of Rubinstein) 
“*a man takes part in the shaping of his own character and bears a responsibility 
for that character.” Experience, in other words, has led Russian Communists to 
see the bankruptcy of a philosophy and a social outlook which lays the whole 
stress on material and external factors. Yet it must not be supposed that the new 
emphasis on consciousness and purpose and individual responsibility carries 
with it any fundamental change in philosophy or in the nature of the régime. For 
dialectical no less than for mechanical materialism tnatter remains the ultimate 
reality. “‘ The psyche,” it is said repeatedly, “‘ is an aspect of highly organized 
matter.” The growth of the newer tendencies in psychology, moreover, has been 
accompanied by increasing pressure from the State. With the growing recognition 
of the importance of the inner life of thought and will there has come a heightened 
endeavour to control that inner life in the interests of the new social order. While 
the scope of psychology has been enlarged, the centralized direction of study has 


become more stringent. 
The continued prevalence of materialism in Russia is illustrated by G. L. Kline’s 
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study of Spinoza in Soviet Philosophy. The greater part of the book consists of a 
number of essays by Soviet thinkers on the significance of Spinoza from the 
Marxist point of view. Ina long introductory chapter Dr. Kline gives us a close 
and careful survey of the Russian attitude to Spinoza, commencing with the work 
of pre-Revolutionary teachers. In the nineteenth century, as he shows, Spinoza 
was often attacked on the ground of his alleged atheistic and materialistic 
tendencies. A different view was adopted by Soloviev and other writers, who 
emphasized the mystical nature of his thought. Among the Marxists there have 
been two main lines of approach. Plekhanov, writing before the Revolution, 
regarded Spinozism as basically materialistic, and considered Marxism itself as 
“a variety of Spinozism.” A similar standpoint was adopted by Deborin after 
the Revolution. There was, however, a reaction among the mechanists, who held 
that Spinozism was predominantly idealistic and religious. Both these views 
have now been rejected in favour of a middle position, which, while maintaining 
that Spinoza by the essential tendencies of his thought was a materialist, recognizes 
that his system has a theological aspect which cannot be eliminated. 

N. O. Lossky, himself one of the most distinguished of Russian philosophers, 
has given us in his History of Russian Philosophy a detailed account of the philo- 
sophical thought of his country from the Slavophils onwards. His work forms 
an invaluable record, much of which breaks new ground for the majority of 
Western readers. What is of particular interest to Western students is the light 
which Lossky casts upon the work of such teachers as Berdyaev and Frank by 
showing the place which it holds in the Russian tradition. He makes it clear by 
reference to the work of many different thinkers that Russian thought in the 
nineteenth century was profoundly affected by tendencies prevalent in the West. 
But what is most significant is the development of a distinctive outlook with its 
roots in the Orthodox tradition. “‘ The most original and valuable achievement 
of Russian thought ” is, as Lossky says, “ the attempt of the Russian thinkers to 
develop a systematic Christian world-conception.” He traces the beginnings of 
that attempt in Kireyevsky and Khomiakov and its realization in Soloviev, 
Berdyaev, Lossky himself and other recent exiled teachers. What is especially 
characteristic of this philosophy is its profoundly mystical quality. The keynote 
of the world-conception of Soloviev and his school is the unity which binds man 
with God and with all creation. There is naturally a divergence of emphasis and 
interpretation. For example, as against Soloviev’s view of the world as a second 
Absolute—the Absolute as becoming—Lossky stresses the fact that God is 
absolutely independent of the world and absolutely incommensurable with it. 
But he stresses equally the fact that the created personality of man is called to 
participate in the perfect fulness of the divine Life. The goal of man is deification. 
For Lossky this is possible because the gulf between God and man is bridged by 
the Logos, who exists from all eternity both as God and as heavenly—ideally 
perfect—man, consubstantial with all created personalities. The thought of 
consubstantiality has been developed in a striking way by Florensky, who takes 
his stand upon the Trinitarian doctrine, using it as a clue to the nature and destiny 
of human persons. The essential affirmation of the philosophy of consub- 
stantiality, as Lossky says, is that “all entities are closely welded together from 
within.” And it is this vision of the organic wholeness of being, the unity and 
interpenetration of souls, which is the heart of Russian Christian philosophy. 
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